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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 
Kc. &c. 


1 — HEV oider, ſaid I, this matter better in 
France.— | 1 
—You have been in France, ſaid my gentleman, 

turning quick upon me with the moſt civil triumph in 
the worid.—Strange ! quoth I, debating the matter 
with myſelf, That one-and-twenty miles ſailing, for it 
is abſolutely no further from Dover to Calais, ſhould give 
a man theſe rights III look into them: ſo giving up 
the argument I went. ſtraight to my lodgings, put up 
half a dozen ſhirts and a black pair of filk breeches—. 
© The coat I have on, ſaid I, looking at the ſleeve, will 
do'—took a place in the Dover ſtage, and the packet 
failing at nine the next moraing—bdy three I had got ſat 
down to my dinner upon a fricaſee'd chicken, ſo incon- 
teſtably. in France, that had I died that night of an in- 
digeſtion, the whole world could not have ſuſpended he 
efects of the * Oreits d alas — my ſhirts and black IX oe 
pair of filk breeches—portmanteau and all muſt haare 
gon2 to the King of France—even the little picturs 2 
wiiich I have ſo long worn, and ſo often have told thee I 
Eliza, | would carry with me to my grave, would have 
b--a torn from my neck. —Uagenerous t ſeize upon 
ine wieck of an unwary paſſenger, whom your ſubiek ? 


* 


TY vc beckoned to their coaſt—By heaven! Sint, It, I; 
not well done; and much does it grieve me tis the - 

narch of a people fo civilized! and courteous, and ſo ce. 
re teens and fine feelings, that I have . 
tea ſon with bien, Y 


Bur I have ſearce ſet foot in your dominions - 


All the effects of ſtrangers (Swiſs and Scotch except- | 
+) dying in France, are ſeized by viitue of this law, 
No igh the heir be upon the ſpot—the profit of theſe con- 


togenctes being farmed, there is no redre 
R A2 CALAIS. 
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HEN I had finiſhed my dinner, and drank the King 
of France's health, to ſatisfy my mind that I bore 
1 him no ſpleen, but, on the contrary, high honour for | 
the humanity of his temper—I roſe up an inch taller | 
i for the accommodation. 0 
—No—ſaid I—the Bourbon is by no means a cruel 
| race; they may be miſled like otter people; but there | 
: is a milinefs in their blood. As I acknowledged this, 
1 I felt à ſuffuſion of a finer kind upon my cheek — more 
4 warm and friendly to man, than what Burgundy (at 
leaſt of two livres a bottle, which was fuch as I had been 
drinking) could have produced. E854 
_ —Jaſt God! faid I, kicking my portmanteau aſide. 
What is there in this world's goods which ſhould ſharpen 
our ſpirits, and make fo many kind-hearted brethren of 
us fall out fo cruelly, as we do by the way? | 
When man is at peace with man, how much lighter | 
than a feather is the heavieſt of metals in his hand! He 
pulls out his purſe, and, holding it airily and uncom- 
prefieg, looks round him, as if he Toughr for an objec: 
to Mare it with.—In doing this 1 felt every veſſel in my 
frame dilate—the arteries deat all cheerily together, and 
every power which ſuſtained life performed it with fo 
little friction, that it would have confounded the moſt 
 pByfical preciraſe in France: with all her materialiſt, ſhe 
could ſcarce have called me a machine — 
Fm confident, faid I to myſelf, 1 mould have overſet 
The acceſſion of che idea Carried nature, at that 
time, as high as ſhe could go-— I was at peace with 
the world before, and this finiſhed the treaty with 
myſelſ— a 5 
— Now, was T a king of France, -cried I—wWhat a 
momentfor an orphan te have beggedehis- father's port- 
mauteau of mel [| "EM ns” < S 
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TBROUCH FRANCE AND ITALY. 5 
PHE MON K. : 
CALAIS. | 


. I HAD ſearee uttered theſe wards, when a poor monk 
for of the Order of St. Francis came into the room to beg 


ſomething for his convent. No man cares to have his 
virtues the ſport of contingencies—ar one man may be 
generous, and another man is puiſſlant—ſcd en que ad 
Gunc—or be it as it may—ſfor there is no regular reaſou- 


ler 


uel 


Ns Wing upon the ebbs and flows of our humours; they may 
oo epend upon the ſame cauſes, for aught I know, which 
(at influence the tides themſelves —*twould oft'-be no diſcre- 


dit to us to ſuppoſe it was ſo : I'm ſure at leaſt ſor myſelf, 
that in many a Cafe I ſhould be more highly ſatisfied to 
de, have it ſaid by the world, © I had had an affair with the 
* Winoon; in which there was neither fn nor ſhame,” than 
have it paſs altogether as my own aft and deed, wherein 
there was ſo much of bath. | 


en 


2 of 


He upon him, I was predetermined not 40 give him a ſingle 
m- WW ſous; and accordingly I put my purſe into ty pocket— 
ect buttoned it N eayſelf a little more upon my centre, 
Mt and advanced up gravely to him: there was ſomething, 
ni I fear, forbidding in my look: I have his figure this me- 


nent before my eyes, and think there was that in it which 


oft deſerved better. 


the The monk, as T judged from the break in his ton - 


ſure, a few ſcattered white hairs upon his temples being 
all that remained of it; mighr be about ſeveni hut from 
his eyes, and that ſort of fire which was in them, which 
ſerved more tempered by courteſy than. years, could bo 
no more than fixty—Truth might lie between—He was 


nance, notwithſtanding ſomething ſeemed to have been 
planting / wrinkles'in it before their titne, agreed to the 
account,” ; 

ed-—mild, pate—penetrating, free from all common-place 
ide as of fat contented ignorance looking downwards upon 
the earth—it looked forwards; but logked, as if it 


ner But be this as it may. The moment I caſt wy eyes 


certainly ſixty- ive: and the general air of his counte- 
It was oe of thoſe heads which Guido has often paints | 


looked at ſomething beyond this world. How 3 
3 A * 
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his order came by it, Heaven above, who let it fall njon | 
a monk's ſhoulders, beſt knows; but it would have ſuit- 
ed a Bramin, and had I met it upon the plains of ludoſ- 
tan I had reverenced it. : 

Thereft of his outline may be given in a few ſtrokes : Wi 
one might put it into the hands of any one to deſign, for 

_ It was neither elegant nor otherwiſe, but as character 

_ and expreſſion made it ſo; it was a thin ſpate foro, Wi 

.- ſomething above the common ſize,-if it loſt not the di- 
tinction by a bend for wald in the figure—but it was the 8 
attitude of Intreaty; and as it now ſtands preſented to 
my imagination, it gained more than it loſt by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces he flood 
Rill; and laying his left hand on his breaſt (a lender 
white ſtaff with which he journeyed being in his right)— 
when I had got cloſe up to him, he introduced himſelf 
with the little ſtory of the wants of his convent, and the 
poverty of his order and did it with ſo ſimple a grace 
——and ſuch an air of deprecation was there in the whole 
caſt of his look and figure—1 was bewitched not to have 
been ſtruck with it A 8 | 

AA better reaſon. was, I had predetermined not to 

N 
- CALA1S. a ; 

g very true, ſaid 1, replying to a caſt upwards 
I with bis eyes, with which he had concluded his 
addreſs tis very true—and' heaven be their reſource 
who have no: other but the charity of the world, the 
ſock of which, I fear, is no way ſufficient for the many 
great ca,, which are hourly made upon it. 

- AgTI pronounced the words great claim, he gave 2 
light glance with his eyes downwards upon the fleeve f 
| his tunick—I felt the full force of the appeal a- 
© knowledge it faid 1--a coarſe babit, and that but once 
in three years, with meagre diet—are not great matters; 
and the true poiat of - pity is, as they can be-carned. in 
the world with fo little induſtry, that your. order ſhould 
with to procure them by prefling upon a fund which: is 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. + 


he property of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the 
afirm---the captive. who lies down counting over and 
dver again the days of his afflictions, languiſhes alſo ſor 
lis ſhare of it; and had you been of the „e t of Mercy, 

nitead of the order of St. Francis, poor as I am, con- 

inued I, pointing at my portmanteav, full cheerfully 

ould it have been opened to you for the ranſom of the” 
unfortunate-— The monk made me a bow---But of all 

others, reſumed I, the unfortunate of our own countty 
urely have the firſt rights; and I have left thouſands- 
in diſtreſs upon our own ſhore---The monk gave à Core: 
dial wave with his head---as' much as to ſay, No doubt, 
there is miſery enough in every corner of the world, as 

well as within our convent---But we diſtioguiſh, ſaid I. 
laying my hand upon the leeve of his tunick, in return 
for the appeal---we diſtinguiſh, my good father, betwher 
thoſe who wiſh only to eat the bread: of their own la- 


bour---and thoſe who eat the bread of other people's + 


and have no other plan ia life, but to get through it in 
ſlotk and ignorance for ite love of G.. ; 
The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a hectic of a 
moment paſſed acroſs his chbek, but could not.tarry---- 
Nature ſeemed to have done with her reſentments in him; 
he ſhewed none but letting his ſtaff fall within his arm, 
he preſſed both his hands with feſignation upon his 
breaſt and retired. | T9 7 He E 
18 1 THE MON. K. ain r 
r R 
heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut the door---. 
VI Pſha! faid I, with an air of careleſsneſa, three ſe-. 
veral times---but it would not do; every ungracious ſyl- 


* 


lable I had uttered crowded back into my imagination: 


I reflected 1 had no right over the poor Franciſcan, but 


to deny him; and that the puniſhment of that was 


enough to the diſappointed. without the addition of 
unkind language -I confidered his grey hairs— , 
---his. courteous figure ſeemed to re-enter, and gen- 
tly aſk me what injury he had done me ?---and why 
I could uſe him thus ?---1 would have given twenty 

3 Al * livies. 
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Ares for àn advocate I have behaved very ill, ſuid 1 
Wichin myſelf; but L have only juſt ſet out upom ny tra- 
ved, and ſhall learn better Mankers as I get along, 
THE DESORBLIGEANT. © 

T7HEN a man is diſeontented with himſelf, it has one 
advantage, however, that it puts him into an ex- 
cellent frame of wind for making a bargain, Now 
there being no travelliag through France and Italy 
without à chaiſt nd Nature generally prompting us to 
the thing we are fitteſt for, I walked out into the coach- 
yard to buy or hire ſomething df that kind to my pur- 
poſe : an old Deſobligeant & ig the furtheſt corner of the 
court, hit my fancy at Erſt Stzht, ſo 1 inſtantly 
Jt, and $nding it in 16!erable harmony with my feelings, 
T ordered the Waiter tocall Monfieur Deſſeln, the maſter 
of the hote)==Bur Monfieur Deſſein being gone to veſpers, 
and not.cafing to face the Franciſtat whom I ſaw on 


the oppoſite fide of the court, in conference with a lady 


juft arrived at the Al drew the taffeta curtain be- 
rwirt us: and being determined to write wy jourtrey, I 


took ont my pen und ink, and wrote the preface tot 


inshe Def rr. 
* E £050 ORB KOSD 
IN THE DESOBLIGEANT. 
Fr muſt have been obſerved by many = peripatetic phi- 
& loſopher, that Nature has ſet up by her own unqueſ- 


26nable zuthority certain boundaries and fences ro eir- 


eumferibe the diſcontent of man: Ihe has effeRed her 


Puxpbſe in the quieteſt and eafeſt mahner by laying: 


Fi vndet(alGoft inſuperable obligations to wofk out 
his eafe, and to ſuſtaiu his ſuffering at home. It is there 
oy Mar the bas provided him with the moſt ſuitable 
ob | 

that 1 8 which, in all conantiies and ages, has ever 


* 


been too Heavy for one pair of ſhoulders. Tis true, we 


* 


A chaiſe, i» called in France from its ho'ding but 


one perſon. Es are 


t into 


& to partake of his happineſb, and bear a part of 
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are endued with an imperſect power of ſpreading our 
happineſs ſometimes beyond her limits: but it is ſo or- 
dered, that from the want of languages, connections, and 
dependencies, and from the difference in educations, 
cuſtoms and habits, we lie under fo many impediments 
in communicating our ſenſations out of our own ſphere, 
as often amount to total impoſſibility. | 

It will always follow from hence, that the balance of 
ſentimental commerce is always againſt the expatriated 
adventurer : he muſt buy what he bas little occaſon for 
at their own .price—his converſation will ſeldom be 
taken in exchange for theirs without a large diſcount— 
and this, by-the-bye, eternally driving him into the hands 
of more equitable brokers for ſuch converſation as he 
can find, it requires no great ſpirit of divination to gueſs 
at his party. | | 
This brings me to my point; and naturally icads me 
{if the ſce law of this Beſebligeant will but let me get 
on) into the efficient as well as the final cauſes of 
travelling 
| Your idle people that leave their native country, and 
zo abroad for ſome reaſon or reaſons which may be de- 
rived from one of theſe general cauſes 


. 
8 —_— « A * 
* — 
, — 


Infirmity of - 
Imbecility of mind, or 
Inevitable neceſhty, . 1 
The firſt two include all thofe whe travel hy land or 
dy water, labouring with pride, curiofity, vanity, or 
ſpleen, ſubdivided and combined n ifi. Sk 
The third claſs includes the whole army of peregrine 
martyrs; more eſpecially thoſe travellers who fet out 
upon their travels with the deneckt of the clergy, either 
as detinquents traveling under the direction of governors 
recommended by the magiſtrate—or young gentlemen 
tranſported by the erueky of parents and guardians, and 
travelling under the direction of goyernors recommended 
by Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow. | 4 
There is a fourth claſs, but their number is fo ſmall, 
that they would notYeferve a diſtinkiion, was k not ne- 


% 


% 


- 
| . 
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10 SENTIMENTAL JOURNLY «3 
ceſſary in a work of this nature to obſerve the greateſt 
precihon and nicety, to avoid a confuſion of charatte:. 
And theſe men 1 ſpeak of are ſuch as croſs the ſeas, 
and ſojourn in a-land of ftrangers with a view of ſaving 
money for various reaſons and upen various pretences : 
but as they might alſo ſave themſelves and others a great 
deal of unneceſſary trouble by ſaving their money ar 
nome — and as their reaſons for travelling are the leatt 
complex of any other ſpecies of emigrants, I ſhali dif- 
-tiuguiſh theſe gentlemen by the name of 
Simple Travellers. 8 N 
Thus the whole circle of travellers may be reduced to 
the following end. ES | 
Iqdle Travellers, . 
Inquiſitive Travellers. 
Lying Travellers, 
Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, 2 | 
Shplenetic travellers. _ KY OT 
Then follow 
The Travellers of Neceſſity, 
The delinquent. and felonious Traveller, 
The. unfortunate and innocent Traveller. 
The ſimple Traveller; 1 
And the laſt of all (if you pleaſe) the Sentimental Tra- 
veller (meaning thereby myſelf) who have tavelled, 
and of which I am now fitting down to give an account 
2 3s much oat of weeefuty and the beforn de Voyager, <> 
any one in the claſs. | | 
I am well aware, at the ſame time, as both my tra- 
vels and obſervations will be aitogether of a different 
caſt from any of my fore-runners, that 1 might have 
ingſted upon a whole nich entirely to myſelf— but 1 
mould break in upon the confines of the Yam Travelic:, 
in wiſhing to draw attention towards me, till I have 
ſome better grounds for it than the mere A of 217 
Vebie e. It is ſufficient for my reader, if he has been a 
_ tzaveler himſelf, that with ſtudy aud refleQion here- 
upon he may de able to determine his own place apd 


= 
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rank in the catalogue—it will be one ep towards 
knowing himſelf, as it is great odds but he retains ſome, 
tincture and reſemblance of what he imbibed, or carried 


out, tothe preſent hour, | 


The man who firſt. tranſplanted the grape of Burgur- 


dy to the Cape of Good Hape {obſerve he was a Dutch+ 
man) never dreamt of drinking the ſame wine at the 
Cape that the ſame grape produced upon the French 


mountains—he was too phlegmatic for that—but un- 
doubtedly he expected to drink ſome ſort of vinous li- 
quor; but whether good, bad, or. indifferent he knew 
enough of this world to know, that it did not depend 
upon his choice, but that what is generally called c4ance 
was w decide his ſucceſs: however, he hoped for the 


. beſt: and in theſe hopes, by an intemperate confidence 


in the fortitude of his head, and the depth of his diſcre- 
tion, Myn+eer might ' poſſibly - overſet both in his new 
vineyard : and by diſcovering his nakedneſs, become a 
laughing-ſtock to his people. | 
Even ſo it fares with the r traveller, ſailing and 
poſting through the .politer kingdoms of the globe in 
purſuit of knowledge and improvement. | 
Knowledge and improvements are to be got by ſailing 
and poſting for that purpoſe ; but whether uſeful know · 
ledge and rea! improvements, is all a lottery—aad even 
where the adventurer is ſucceſsful, the acquired ſock 
muſt be uſed with caution and ſobriety to turn to any 
profit—but as the chances run prodigiouſly the other 
way, both as to the acquiſition and application, Tamof 
opinion, that a man would act as wiſely if he could pre 
vail upon himſelf to live contented without foreign 
knowledge or foreign improvements, eſpecially if he 
lives in a country that has no abſolute want of either 
and indeed much grief of heart has it oft an l many a 
time coſt me, when I have obſerved how many a foul 
ſep the inquiſitive traveller has meaſured, to ſee fights, 
and look into diſcoveries ;. all which, as Sancho Panca, 


 faid'to Don Quixate, they might have ſeen dry- ſhod at 


dom It is an age ſo fall of light, that there is ſcarce 
. | : a country 


12 SENTIMENTAE JOURNEY. 
2 country or corter of Europe whoſt beams are not 
eroſſed and mterchanged with vthers—Knowledpge in 
moſt of its branches, and in moſt affuirs, is like mufic in 
an Italian ſtreet, whereof theſe thay 322 who pay 
nothing—But there is ne nation under heaven —and 
Ged is my record {before whoſe tribunal 1 muſt one 
day come and give ah -acrtount of this work) that 
I do not ſpeak it vauntingly=but there is no nation 
under heaven abounding with more variety of learning 
here the ſciences may be more Hrip wooed, or more 
ſurely won than here—where art is enconraged, and will 
ſoon riſe high—where Nature (take tier altogether) has 
ſo little to anſwer for—ahy, to cloſe all, where there is 
more wit and variety of character to feed the mind 
with——Where then, my dear countrymen, are you 
PFE 
We are only looking at this chaiſe, ſaid they 
"Your moſt obedient ſervant, ſail I &ipping out of it, 
and pulling off my hat We were wondering ſaid one 
of them, who, I found, was an inguiftivs Troveller, — 
what could occaſion its nidtion,—'Twas the agitation, 
ſaid I cooly, of writing a'preface—l never heard, faid 
the other, who was a fmple Traveller, of a preface wrote 
in a De/#b/igeant —)y would have been better, ſaid I, in 
a Vis-a vis. ee | | 
A. Engliſtmen dae uit travel to fee Engliſt men, 
I retired to my room. he NES N 
| eK LAS. hd | 
$44 I PERCEIVED: that ſonfething 'darken'd the paſſage 
1 more than myſelf, as 1 ſtepped along it to my room; 

it was effetually Monſ. Deſſein, the maſter of the hotel, 
who had juſt returned from veſpers, and, with his hat 
under his arm, was moſt complaiiantly following me, '10 
Put me in mind of my wants. I had wrote myfelf pret- 
ty well our of conceit with the Je/o6/igennt ; and Monſ. 
Deflein ſpeaking of it with a ſhrug,” as if it would no 
no way ſuit me, it immediately ftruck my ſancy that it 
belonged to ſome innocent Traveler, who, on his return 

home, had left it to Monſ. Deflein's honout to make the 
1 b 0 8 rnoſt 8 


. 
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Monſ. Deſſein's coach-· yard. Much indeed was not to 
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moſt of. Four months had elapſed ance it had finiſhed 
its career of Europe in the corner of Monſ. Deſſein's 
coach-yard ; and having ſallied out from thence but a 
vampt- up buſineſs at the firſt, though it had been twice 
taken to pieces on Mount Cenis, it had not profited 
much by its adventures-—but by none fo little as the 
ſtanding ſo many months unpitied in the corner of 


be ſaid for it—but ſomething might—and when a few 
words will reſcue mifery out of her diftreſs, I hate the 
man who can be a churl of them. 

ow was I the maſter of this hotel, ſaid I, laying 
the point of my fore - finger on Monſ. Deflein's breaſt, I 
would inevitably make a point of getting rid of this 
unfortunate Defſe6/igeani—it ſtands ſwinging reproackes 
at you every time you paſs dy u. 

Hen Dieu ! ſaid Mon, Deſſein l have no intereſt 
except the intereſts, {aid I. which men of a certain tun 
of mind take, Monſ. Deſſein in their own ſenſations 
I'm perſuaded to a man who fects for others as well as 
for himſelf, every rainy night, diſguiſe it as you wil, 
rauſt caſt a damp upon your fpirit—You ſiffer, Monſ. 
Deſſein, as much as the machine 

1 have always obſerved, when there is as much /avur as 
ſweet in a compliment, that an Etigliſhman is always 
at a loſs within himfel, whether to take it or let it 
algae; a Frenchman never is: Monſ. Deffein made me 
a bot. | | : 

C' bien vrai, ſaid he—butin this cafe I ſhould only 
exchange one difuietude for another, and with Joſs : 
tigure to yourſelf, my dear Sir, that in giving you a 
chaife, which would fall to pieces de ſore you had got half 
way. to Paris—figure to yourſelf how much 1 ſhould 
ſuffer, in giving an ul impreſſion of myſelf to a man of 
honour, and lying at the mercy, as Imuſt do, d'un Bon- 
Os ORE Si by 15 8 a5 
AN Ihe doſe was made up exaſtly after my on pre- 
. ſeription. ; fo I could not heip taking it—and returning 
enn. Deſſein his bow, without more Caſuiſt — — 


n 


— 


. 
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walked together towards his remiſe, to take a view of his 


* 


magazine of chaiſes. . 
| IN THE STREET. 9 E 
CALAIS. 

JT muſt needs be a hoftile kind of a world, when the 

buyer, (if it be not a ſorry poſt-chaiſe) cannot go 
forth with the ſeller thereof into the ftreet, to termi- 
nate the difference between them, but he inſtantly falls 
into the ſame frame of mind, and views -his conventio- 
nift with the ſame ſort of eye, as if he was going along 
with him to Hyde-Park-corner to fight a duel. . For py 
own part, being but a r ſwordſman, and no way a 
match for Monſieur Deſeie, I felt the rotation of all the 
movements within me, to which the fatuation is incident 
:— looked at Monſ. Deſſei as through and through—eyed 
him as he walked along in profile—then ex face=— 
thought he looked like a Jew—then.a Turk—diſliked his 
wig—curſed him by my 'gods——wiſhed him at the 


devil | 


And is all this to. he lighted up in the heart, for a 
beggarly account of three or four louis-d'ors, which is 
the moſt I can be over-reached in ?—Baſe paſſion ! ſaid 
1, turning myſelf about, as a man naturally does upon 


a ſudden reverſe of ſentiment-baſe ungentle paſſion ! 


thy hand is again every man, and every man's hand 
againſt thee Heaven forbid ! ſaid the, raiſing her hand 


up to her forehead; for I had turned full in front u 


the lady whom Thad ſeen in conference with the mow; 
me had followed us unperceived---Heaven forbid . 
deed! ſaid 1, offering her my own---ſhe had a black Pair 
of filk gloves, open only at the thumb and two fore - 
fingers, ſo accepted it without reſerve y and I led her up 
to the door of the xemiſe. | (<7 

+ Monſieur Deſſein had 4iab/ed the key about fifty times 
before he found out he had come with a wrong one in 
his hand: we were as impatient as himſelf to have it 
opened; and fo attentive to the obſtacle, that I conti- 
nued holding her hand, almoſt without knowiag it, ſo 


mine 


chat Monſ. Deſſein left us together, with her hand in 


— 
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mine, and with our faces turned towards the door of 
the remiſe, and ſaid he would be back in five minutes. 
Now a coloquy of five minutes in ſuch a ſituation, is 

worth one of ſo many ages with our faces turned to- 
wards the ſtreet; in the latter caſe, tis drawn from the 
objects and occurrences without—when your eyes are 
fixed upon a dead blank, you draw purely from your- 
ſelves, A filence of a ſingle moment upon Monfieur 
D leaving us, had been fatal to the ſituation—ſhe 
had infaillibly turned about—ſo I began the converſation 
inſtantly | | | 

gut what were the temptations (as I write not to 
apologize for the weakneſſes of my heart in this tour 
but give an account of them) ſhall be deſcribed with 
me ſame ſimplicity with which I felt them. 

| THE REMISE DOOR, 


| OLE CALAIS 5 
4 HEN I told the reader that I did not care to get 
out of the Deſ24/igeant, becauſe I ſaw the monk 
' In cloſe conference with a lady juſt arrived at the inn 
I told him the whole truth; for J was full as much re- 
trained by the appearance and figure of the lady he 
was talking to. Suſpicion croſſed my brain, and 
ſaid, he was telling her what had paſſed; ſomething 
jarred upon it within me————I wiſhed him at his 
convent, _. | | | | 
When the heart flies out before the underſtanding, 
n . ſaves the judgment a world of pains——1 was 
certain ſhe was of a better order of beings—however, 
I thought no mote of her, but went on and wrote my 
| preface. | ; 
The impreſſion returned upon my encounter with her 
in the ſtreet ; a guarded frankneſs with which ſhe gave 
me her hand, ſhewed, I thought, her good education, 
and her good ſenſe; and as 1 led her on, I felt a plea- 
ſurable ductility about her, which ſpread a calmneſs 
over all my ſpirits. 


. Good God! how a man might lead ſach a crea- 
ture as this round the world with him. 1100 


Lak 
-- * 


* 
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I had not yet feen her face twas not material; for 
the drawing was inftantly ſet about, and long before we 
had got to the door of the remiſe, Fancy had tiniſhed tlie 
whole head, and pleaſed herſelf as muck with 1:3 finting 
her goddeſs, as if the had dived into the TIER for .. 
but thon art a feduced, and a ſeducing ſlut: and alben 
thou cheateſt us ſeven times à day with thy pictures aud 
images, yet with To many charms doſt thou do it, and 
thou deckeſt out thy pictures in the ſhapes of ſo many 
angels of light, wis a ſhame to break with thee, 
When we had got to the door of the temiſe, ſhe with- 
Crew her hand from acroſs her forehead, aud let me fee 
the original--it was a face of about ſix-andG-rwenty—of 
à Clear tranſparent brown, ſimply ſet off without rouge or 
powder —it was not criticaly handſome, but there was 
that in it, which, in the frame of mind I was in, attach- 
ed me much more to it—it was intereſting. I ſancied it 
wore the characters of a widowed look, and in that ſtate 
of its declenſon which had paſſed the firſt paroxiſms of 
forrow, and was quietly beginning to reeoncile itſe?f 
to its Joſs—but a thouſand other diſtreſſes might 
Have traced the ſame lines, 1 wiſhed to know what they 
had been—and was ready to enquire (had the fame 3er 
ron of converſation permitted as in the days of Eſdras) 
— th tler r and art tber diſqertedP 
and why it thy underſlanding troubled F'—In 1 Word, 1 
felt benevolence for her; and refolved ſome way or ; \- 
| _ to throw in my mite of courteſy,-—if, not f 

9 vice. ; p N 

duch were my temptations—and in tbis I 

to give way to them, was I left alone with the lady - 
with Her hand in mine, and with our faces both turned 


- chaſer to the dobr of the remiſe than what was abſolutely 
Te NN DODE. - 
T Is certainly, fair lady! ſaid I, raifing her hand up 
ante lightly as 1 began, muſt be one of Fortunes 
whimfcal doipgs.; te take two utter "rangers — 
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hande=of different ſexes, and perhaps from different 
corners of the globe, and in one moment place them 
together in ſuch & cordial tuation as Friendſhip her- 
ſelf could ſcarce have atchieved for them, had ſhe pro- 
jected it for a month. | 

And your reflection upon it ſhews how much, 
Monfreur, ſhe has embarrafitd you by the adventure 
When the fituation is what we would with, nothing is 
id i|-tined m to hint at the circumfances which make 
it fs You t Fortune, continued ſhe—you- had 
gas heart ktew it and 5 and — 

ut an Engliſh philoſopher would have ſent notice of it 

to the brain 1o reverſe the prdgment ? 

In ſaying this ſhe diſengaged her Hand with a look 
which I thought a ſufficient commentary upon the text. 

it is 2 miſerable picture which I am going to give of 
the weakneſs of my heatt, by beni that it ſuffereda 
pain, which worthier 0ecaſfidas could nt have inflict ed 
I was mortified with the loſs of het hand, and the man- 
ner in which I had toft ft carried neither oil nor wihe 
to the. wound: I never felt the pain ef a ſheepiſh infe- 
riority fo miſerable in my life. 

The triitophs of a true feminine heafrt are ſhort N 
theſe difcomfitures. In a very few ſeconds the laid her 
hand upon che cuff of my coat, in order t0-finiſh her 
reply; fo ſome way or other, God knows how, I te- 
gained my fituation. J 

he had nothing to add. | N 

I ferthwich began to model a different converſation: 
for the lady, thinking, from the ſpirit, as well as moral 
of this, that T had been miſtaken in her character; but 
upon turning het face towards me, the ſpirit which had 
animated the reply was fled—the muſcles relaxed, and 
I beheld the ſame unproteted look of diſtreſs which 
firſt won me to her intereft==Melancholy! to ſee ſuch: 
ſprightlineſs the of ſorrowe-l pitied her from my. 
ſoul; and though it may ſeem ridiculons enough to a 
torpid heart. I could have taken her into my arms, and 
cheriſhed her though it was in the open ſtreet, without 
bluthitg. 1 

| * 
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The pulſations of the arteries along my fingers 
prefling acroſs her, told her what, was paſſing within 
me: ſhe looked down---a filence of ſome moments fol- 
lowed. 2 

I fear, in this interval, I muſt have made ſome ſlight 
efforts towards a cloſer comprehenſion of her hand, from 
a ſubtle fenſation I felt in the palm of my own---not as 
if ſhe was going to withdraw her's---but as if ſhe thought 
about-it---and I had infallibly loſt it a ſecond time, had 
not inftin& more than reaſon directed me to the laſt re- 
fource-in theſe dangers---to hold it looſely, and in a 
manner as if I was every moment going to releaſe it of 
myſelf ; ſo ſhe let it continue till Monſieur Deſſein re- 
turned with the key, and in the mean time I ſet myſelf 
to conſider how I ſhould undo the ill impreſſions which 
the poor monk's ſtory, in caſe he had told it her, muſt 
have planted in her breaſt againſt me. - - 

— THE SNUFF-BOX. 

8 is OAL AIS. 

2 good old monk was within fix paces of us, as 
the idea of him croſs'd my mind: and was advanc- 
ing towards us a little out of the line, as if uncertain. 
whether he ſhould break in upon us or no He ſtop 
however, as ſoon as he came up to us with a world of 
frankneſs; and having a hora ſnuff-box in his hand, 
he preſented it open to me---You ſhall taſte mine ſaid 
I. pulling out my box (which was a ſmall tortoiſe one) 
and putting it into his hand Tis moſt excellent, ſaid 
the monk.-Then do me the favour, I replied, to ac- 
cept of the box and all, and when you take a pinch out 
of it, ſometimes recolie& it was the peace offering of a 
_ who once uſed you unkindly, but not from his 
eart. | | EY 

The poor monk bluſhed as red as ſcarlet. Men Dieu 
. ſaid he, preſſing his hands together---you-never uſed me 
unkindly.---I ſhould think, ſaid the lady, he is not like. 
ly.---! bluſhed in my turn; but from what movements 
1: leave to few who feel to analyſe——Excufe me 

Madame, replied I; I treated him moſt unkindiy; and 


* 


—— 
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from no provocations.—'Tis impoſſible ſaid the lady. 
iy God! cried the monk, with a warmth of afle- 
veration which ſeemed not to belong to him, the fault 
was in me, and in the indiſcretion of my zeal—The lady 
oppoſed it, and I joined with her in maintaining it was 
impoſſible, that a ſpirit ſo regulated as his could give 
a Hficnce to any. A Te op 
I knew not thatcontention cauld be rendered ſo ſweet 
and pleaſurable a thing to the nerves as I then felt it. — 
We remained filent without any ſenſation of that fooliſh 
paia which takes place, when in ſuch a circle you look 
for ten minutes in one another's faces without ſaying a 
word, Whilſt this laſted, the monk rubbed his horn 
box upon the ſlee ve of his tunick; and as ſoon as it had 
acquired a little air of brightneſs: by the friction, he 
made a low bow, and ſaid, twas too late toſay, whether 
it was the weakneſs or goodneſs of our tempers which 
Had involved us in this conteſt—but be it as it would 
he begged we might exchange boxes,—la ſaying this, 
he preſented his to me with one hand, as he took mine 
from me in the other; and having kiſſed it with a ſtream 
of 8 in his eyes, he put it into his boſom— 
and took his leave. 5 
I guard this box, as I would the inſtrumental parts 
of my religion, to help my mind on to ſomething better; 
in truth, I ſeldom go abroad without it; and oft and 
many a time have l called up by it the courteous ſpirit of 
the owner to regulate niy own, in the joſtlings of the 
world. They had found full employment for his, as I 
learnt from his ſtory, till about this the forty-faſth year 
of his age, when upon ſome military ſervices ill requited, 
and meeting at the ſame time with a diſappointment in 
the tendereſt of paſſions, he abandoned tae ſword and 
the ſex together, aud took ſanctuary not ſo much in his 
convent as in himſelf. _ „ a 8 
1 feel a damp upon my ſpir.ts as I am going to add. 
mat ig my laſt return through Calais; apon ' inquiring 
after Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been dead near 
turee months, and was buried, nat in his own convent, 
ny ut 
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but, according to his defire, in a little cemetry belonging 
to it about two leagues off. I had a ſtrong deſire to ſee 
where they had laid him—when upon pulling out his 
littte horn box, as I fat by his grave, and plucking Ww 4 
nettle or two at the head of it, which had no bufineſs to 
grow there, they all ſtruck together ſo ſorciby upon my 
affetions, that 1 burſt into a flood of tears — But I amy 
as weak as a woman; and 1 beg the wo-1d not to fue, 


but pity me. 
EY: TH REMISE DOOk. 
" TR ͤ | 
I HAD never quitted the lady's hand a!l this time ; 
and had held it fo long, that it would have been in- | 
decent to have let it go, without firſt prefſing it to my 
lips: the blood and ſpirits, which hat ſuffered a revul- 
ſnon from her, crouded back to her, as I did it. | 
Now the two travellers, who had ſpoke to me in the 
coach-yard, happening at that trifis to be paffing by, 
and obferving our communications, naturally took it 
into their heads that we muſt be max and wife, at leaſt; 
ſo ſtopping 2s foon as they tame up to the door of the 
remiſe, the one of them who was the inquiſnive tra- 
veller, aſked us, if we ſet out for Paris the next mort- 
ing? 1 could only anfiver Tor myſelf, I ſaid; and the 
lady added, the was for Amiens We dified there yeſ- 
terday, ſaid the fmple traveller=—You ge Yirealy 
through the town, added the other, in your road to Paris. 
I'was gomg to return a thouTahd thanks for the intel- 
ligence 13ar Amira wes in the road 1e Paris, but upon 
pulling out thy poor monk's little horn box to take a 
pinch of ſnuff, I made them à quiet bow, and wiſhed 
them a good paſſage to Dover They left us alone— - 
Now where would be the harm, faid I to myſelf, 
if 1 was to beg of this diſtreſſed lady to accept. of 
K * my chaiſe ?——and what mighty wiſchief could 
en 8 ; g 3 
Every dirty paſſion and bad propenſuy in m mature 
took the 1 I ſtated the propoſnion It _— oblige 
vou to have a third horſe, faid Avakiex, which wilt 
— ; put 
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put twenty livres out of your pocket—You know not 
what ſhe is ſaid CauTion—Or what ſcrapes the affair 
may draw you into, whiſpered Cowan Dicg— 

Depend upon it, Yorick! ſaid DiscR&TLON, twill 

be aid you wen aff with a miſtreſs, and came by aſſig - 
nation ta Calais for that purpoſe. 

wou can never after, cried Hr roczisv aloud, 
Sep pour. face in the world Or riſe, quom Max- 
Nuss, in me church—Or be any thing in it, ſaid PRIpR, 
but à louſy prebendary. | 

. But tis à civil thing, ſaid I—2nd as I generally act 
from the firſt impulſe, and therefore ſeldom liſten to 
theſe cabals, which ſerve no purpoſe, that 1 know of, 
but to cowpaſs the heart with adamam i turned 
inſtantly about to the lad | 


———But ſhe had glided off unperceived, as the cauſe 
was pleading, and had made ten or a dozen paces down 
the ſtreet, by the time I had made the determination ; 
ſa I ſet off after her with a long ſtride, to make her the 
propoſal with the beſt addreſs I was maſter of; but oh · 
ſerving ſhe walked with her cheek half reſting upon the 
palm of her hand—with the 1 ſtep of 
thoughtſulneſs, and with her eyes, as ſhe weut ſtep by 
ſtep, fixed upon the ground, it ſtruck me ſhe was trying 
the ſame cauſe herſelf, God help her! ſaid I, the has 
ſame mother-in-law, or a Tartuffiſn aunt, or nonſenſical 
old woman, to conſult upon the occaſion as well as my- 
ſelf: fa not cariaꝑ to interrupt the ↄreceſſe, and deeming 
it more gallant to take her at diſcretion. than by ſur- 

iſe, I face (about, and took a ſhort. turn or two be- 
fore the door of the remiſe, whilſt ſhe walked mukng 


an one ſide. | 
m THESTREET. : 
1283 | CALAIS | 1 
AVIN, on f1K fight of the lady, ſettled the affair 
H ip. wy fancy, © that ſhe was of the better order of 
ad iben laid it down as a ſecond axiom, as 
table as the firſt, that he was a widow, ang wore - 
r of difgeſrorl went no further; — 
* E obe 


* 
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enough for the ſituation that pleaſed me—and had ſhe 
remained cloſe beſide my elbow till midnight, I ſhould 
have hetd true to my ſyſtem, and confidered her only 
under that general idea, g | 
She had ſcarce got twenty paces Ciſtant from me, ere 
ſomething within me called out for a more particular en- 
quiiy—it brought on the idea of a further ſeparation—1 
might poſſibly never ſee her more the heart is for ſaving# 
what it can, and I wanted the traces through which my 
withes might find their way to her; in cafe I ſhould never 
rejoin her myſelf: in a word, I wiſhed to know her 
name—her family's—her conditions; and as I knew the 
place to which ſhe was going, I wanted to know from 
whence the. came; but there was no coming at all this 
intelligence; a hundred little delicacies ſtood in the way. 
I formed a ſcore of different plans—there was no fuch 
raing as a man's aſking her direaly the thing was 
E 2 | ! 
little French debenaire captain, who came dancing 
down the ſtreet, ſhewed me it was the eaſieſt thing in the 
world; for popping in betwixt us, juſt as the lady was 
return ing back to the door of the 1emiſe, he inticduced 
himſelf to my acquaintance, and before he had well got 
announced, begg'd I would do him the honour to preſent. 
bim to the lady—T had not been preſented mylelf—ſo' 
turning about to her, he did it juſt as well, by aſking 
her if ſhe had come from Paris? No: ſhe was going 
that route, ſheſaid———7ous r*etet fas de Londres fo 
She was not, ſhe replied——Then Madame muſt have 
come through Flanders— 4pparemment vou eien Flas 
mand f ſaid the French captain The lady anſwered ſhe 
 was—Pex'-etre de Lifle * added he—S$he ſaid ſhe was 
not of Liſle, Nor Arras? Nor Cambray ?—— 
Nor Ghent? Nor Bruſſels She anſwered, ſhe 
was of Bruſſels. ü 5% AT AEST 
He had the honour he faid, to be at the bombardment 
of it laſt war—that it was finely fituated pour n 
kull of nobleſſe when the Imperialiſts were drivew;vuri 
by the French (the lady wage a flight curtſey) = 1 5 
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ing her an account of the affair, and of the ſhare he had 
i» _— begg'd the honour to know her name — ſo made 
Ns Dow. 3 , 

Er Madame a en Mari ſaid he, looking back when 
he had made two ſteps——and without ſtaying for an 
anſwer—— danced down the ſtreet. 2 

Had ] ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to good-breed- 
ing 1 could not have done as much. b 


THE REMISE. 
CALAIS. 


S the little French captain left us Monſ. Deſſein 
eame up with the key of the remiſe in his hand, and 
forthwith let us into his magazine of chaiſes. 

The fiſt object which caught my eye, as Monſ. Def- 
ſein open'd the dodr of the remiſe, was another old tat» 
ter'd De/05/igeant and notwithſtanding it was the exact 
picture of that which had hit my fancy ſo much in the 
coach-yard but an hour before—the very ſight of & 
ſtirred up a diſagreeable ſenſation within me now; and 1 
thought 'twas a churliſh beaſt into whoſe heart the idea 
could fixſt enter to conſtruct ſuch a machine; nor had 
J much more charity for the man who could think of 
uſiug it | 

] obſerved the lady was as little taken with it as my+ 
ſel: ſo Monſ. Deſſein led us on to a couple of chaiſes 
which ſtood a- breaſt, telling us, as he recommended ther, 
that they had been purchaſed by my lord . and B. to 
go the -rend ru”, but had gone no farther than Paris, ſo 
were in all feſpects as good as new—they were too good 
EZ ol! paſs'd on to a third which ſtood behind, and forth 
with began to chaffer for the price. But twill ſcarce 
hold two, ſaid ] opening the door and getting in Have 
the neſs. Madam, ſaid Moni. Deſſein, offering his 
art to ſtep in.— The lady hefitated half a ſecond and 
| d in, and- the waiter that moment beckoning to 
- al to Monſ. Deſſein, he ſhut the door of the chaiſe 


* 


upon us, and left us, 
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(EST bien comigue, its very droll, ſaid the lady ſmit- 
ing, from the reflection that this was the ſecond time 
we had been leſt together by a parcel of nonſenſical 
contingencies— / bren comigue, fail ſhe—— 
There wants nothing, faid I, to make it fo, but the 


comic uſe which the gallantry of a Frenchman would 


put it to—to make love the firſt moment, and an offer 
of his perſon the ſecond, 

"Tis their ert, replied the lady. 

It is ſuppoſed ſo at leaſt - and how it has come to paſs 
continued I, 1 Faow not; but they have certainly got 


the credit af underſtanding more of love, and making it 


better, than any other nation upon earth; but for my own 
part, I think them arrant bunglers, aad in truth me worſt 
liet of markſmen that ever tried Cupid's patience. 
lo think of making love by /en:rments /——I ſhould 
as ſoon think of making a genteel ſuit of clothes out of 
xemnaats ; and to do it—pop—At firſt ſight by deelata- 
tion—is ſubmiiting the after, and themſelves with it, to 
be - with all their pexrs and cave, by an unheated 


The lady attended, as if ſhe expected I ſhould go on. 
Conſider then, Madam, continued I, laying my bang 
r oe rr N 
That grave people hate love for the name's ſake 
That ſelfiſh peaple hate jt for their o ——- 
Hypoc ites far Heaven's | 3 
Aud chat all of us bath old and young, being ten 
times wore frightened than hurt by the very repor ines 
nt want of knowledge in this branch of com- 
meree a man betrays, whoever lets the word game out gf 


ture for your miſtreſs, and faſhigns is 19 her 
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Then I ! emnly declare, ſaid the lady bluſhing—you 

have been making love to me all this while, 
THE REMIS E. 
CALTATA 

N ONSIEUR DESSEIN came back to let us out of 

the chaiſe, and acquaint the lady, Count de —. 
her brother, was juſt arrived at the hotel, Though 1 
bad infinite good will for the lady, I cannot fay that 1 
rejoiced in my heart at the event—and could not help 
telling her ſo for it is fatal toa propoſal, Madam, n I, 
that I was going to make to you | 

You need not tell me what the propoſal was, Gid the, 
laying her hand upon both mine as — interrupted me 
A man, my good Sir, has ſeldom an offer of kindaeſß 
to make to a woman, but the has a preſentiment of it 
ſome moment before. 

Nature arms her with it, ſaid I, ſor immediate preſer- 
vation, Bat L. think, ſaid ſhe, looking in my face, I 
had no evil to appr thend——and, to dealfrankly with 
you, had ee e to accept it If had ſhe ſtop» 
ped a motnent)—1 believe your good-will would have 
drawn a ſtory irom me, which would have made. pity the 
only dangerous thing in the journey. 

In ſaying this, the ſuffered me to kiſs her band twice, 
and with a look of ſerfidility mixed with concern, the 
got out of the chaiſe - and bid adieu. 

IN THE STREET. 
CALAIS. : | 
I NEVER finiſhed a twelve guinea bargain b al- 
tioufly in wy lie: my dime ſeemetl heavy upon the 
loſs of the lady, and xuowing every momert of it would 
be as two till I put 'myfelf into motion I ordered pott> 
horſes direQly, 220 walked towards the hotel. 

Lord ! ſuid 1, hearing the town Clock Krike ſour, and 
recollecting that T Dad been little more an 2 kale Hour 
in Cala iS. | 

Wat a large volume of enter en may de gra ſped 
within ie Iitrle of He by him who intereſts his 
ni * _ * who, I eyes to ſee _ 


1 
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time and chance are perpetually holding out to him as 
he jourueyeth on his way, miſſes nothing he can fa» /y 
lay his hands vn.— f 3 
Ulf this won't turn out ſomething—another wil! 
No matter — tis an aſſay upon human nature -I get mv 
labour for my pains—'tis enough— the pleafure of the 
experiment has kept my ſenſes, and the beſt part of my 
dlood awake, and laid the grofs to ſleep. 

I pity the man who can travel ſrom Dan to Beer /beba 
and cry, *Tis all bairen—and fo it is: and ſo is all the 
world to him who will not cultivate the fruits it offers. 
1 declare, ſaid I clapping my hands cheerily together 
that was lin a deſert, I would find out wherewith in it 
to call forth my affections—If I could not do better, I, 
would faſten them upon ſome ſweet myrtle, or ſeek ſome 
melancholy cypreſs to connect myſelf to- l would court 
their ſhade, and greet them kiadly for their protetion— 
I would cut my name upon them, and ſwear they were 
the lovelieſt trees throughout the deſert; if their leaves 
withered, I would teach myſelf to mourn, and when they 
rejoiced, I would rejoice along with them. - - — 

The learned Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne to 

Paris—from Paris to Rome---and ſo on- but he ſet out 
with the ſpleen and jaundice, and every object he paſſed 


by was diſcoloured or diſtorted. H wrote an account * 


of them, but 'twas nothing but the account of his miſe- 
rable feelings. | 


I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the Pan- 


theon---he was juſt coming out of it . nothing but a 
bee cockprit®, ſaid he I wiſh you had ſaid nothing 
worſe of the Venus of Medicis, replied for in paſſing 
through Florence, I had -heard he had fallen toul upon 
the goddeſs, and uſed her worſe then a common ſtrumpet, 
without the leaſt provocation in nature. 8 
I popped upon Smelſungus again at Turin, in his re- 
turn home, and a ſad tale of forrowful adventures he 
kad to tell, wherein he ſpoke of moving aggideats by 


* 4 * o * =. - —* 
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flood and field, and of the Cannibals which each other eat; 
the Anthropophagi'—he had been flayed alive, and be- 
deviled, and uſed worſe than St. Bartholemew, at every 
ſtage he had come at. | 

I tell it, cried Sme'fungus, to the world.—You had 
better tell ir, ſaid I, to your phyſician, 

Mundungus, with an immenſe fortune, made the 
whole tour ; going on from Rome to Naples—from Na- 
ON to Venice—-from Venice to Vienna—to Dreſden, to 

rlin, without one generous connection or pleaſurable. 
anecdote to tell of; but he had travelled ſtraight on, 
looking neither to his right hand or his left, leſt Love or 
Pity ſhould ſeduce him our of his road. ky | 

Peace be to them! if it is to be found; but heaven 
itſelf, was it poſſible to get there with ſuch tempers, 
would want objects to give it—every gentle ſpirit would 
come flying upon the wings of love to hail their arrival 
nothing would the ſouls of Smelfungus and Mundungus 
hear of but freſh anthems of joy, freſh raptures of love, 
and freſh congratulations of their common felicity—TI 
heartily pity them : they have brought up no faculties 
for this work; and was the happieſt manſon in heaven 

sto be allotted to Smelſungus and Mundungus, they 
would be fo far from being happy, that the ſouls of 
Smelfungus and Mundungus would do penance there to 


all eternity. | 
| MONTRIUL. 


I HAD once loſt my portmanteau from behind my 
chaiſe, and twice got out in the rain, and one of the 
times up to the knees in dirt, to help the poſtillion to tie 
it on, without being able to find out what was wanting 
or was it till I got to Montriul, upon the landlord's 


aſking me if I wanted not a ſervant, that it occurred to 
me that that was the very thing. : . 
A ſervant! That 1 do moſt ſadly, quoth I- Becauſe, 
Monße ur, ſaid the landlord, there is a clever young fel- 
low who would-be very proud of the honour to ſerve an 
Fngliſhman.-But why an Engliſh one, more than any 
other ?- They are fo r ſaid the 9 
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be ſhot if this is not a livre out of my pocket, quoth I to 
myſelf, this very night—But they have wherewithal to be 
ſo, Monſieur, added he—Set down one livre more for 
that, quoth l was but lat night, faid the landlord, 
gi my Lord Angliois preſenteit unccu ala fille de cba 
bre—Tant pis pour Medamoiſells Fanatone, ſaid I. 
Now Jonatone being the landlord's daughter, and the 
landlord fuppokng I was young in French, took the li- 
berty to inform me, I ſhould not have ſaid rant pri—but 
tant mieux. Tapt mitux, toujours, Monſieur, aid he, 
when there is any thing to be got—:@r7 li, when there 
is nothing.—It comes to the ſame thing, faid . 
Pardennez mei, ſaid the landlord. | £5 
"I cannot take a fitter opportunity to obſerve once ſor 
all, that tan? pris, and ant micux being two of the great 
hinges in Freach converſation, a ftranger would do well 
, 7 ſet himſelf right in the uſe of them before he gets io 
aris, , 4.9 1 8 1 
A prompt French Marquis at our Ambaſſador's table 
demanded of Mr. H — if he was H—— the poet? 


; 25 RN — the biſtorian, ſaid another ant wie 
aid the Marquis. And Mr. H--—, who is a man of an 
excellent heart, returned thanks for bobn. 
When the landlord had fet me right. in this matter, 
he called in La Fleyr, which was the aame of the young 
man he . ſpoke of-—ſaying only firſt, That as for his 
talents, he would preſume to ſay nothing-—Monfieur was 
the beſt judge hat would ſuit him; but for the fidelity 
of e would ſtand reſponbble in all he was. 
Worth. 1 teas 
The landlord delivered this in. a manner which inſtant- 
ly ſet my mind to the buſineſs I was uggp—anf La Fleur 
who ſtood. waiting without, in that breathleſs expecla- 
tion which every ſoa of nature of us haye felt in our 
turns, came in.1 . % eee, 22 
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| MONTRIUL. 
1 AM apt to be taken with all kinds of people at fiſt 
Ught: but never more ſo, than when a r devil 
comes to offer his ſervice to ſo poor a devil as myſelf; 
and as I know this weakneſs, | always fuffer my judg- 
ment to draw back ſomething on that very account--and 
this more or leſs according to the mood I am in, and the 
caſe- and I way add the gende1 too, of the perſon I am 
to govern, 
When La Fleur entered the room, aſter every diſceunt 
] could make for my ſoul, the genuine look and air of 
the ſellow determined the matter at once in his ſavour ; 
ſo I hired him-firſt---and then began to enquire what 
he could do—But I ſhall find out his talents, quoth I, as 
] want them---beſides a Frenchman can do every thing. 
Now poor La Fleur could do nothing in the world. 
but beat a drum, and play a march or two upon the 
- fife. I was determined to make his talents do; and 
can't ſay my weakneſs was ever ſo inſul:ed by my wiſ- 
dom, as in the attempt. 
La Fleur had ſet out early in life, as gallantly a 
moſt Frenchmen do, with ſerving for a ſew years; at 
the end of whleb, having ſatisf&ed tire ſentiment, and 
found moreover that the honour of beating a drum was 
likely to be its own reward, as it opened no further track 
cf glory. to him he retired @ /e teres, aud lived comme 
i/ latſoit a Dice ---that is to ſay, upon nothing. * 
And ſo, quoth Wiſde ne, you have hired a drummer 
to attend you in this tour of yours through France and 
Italy!—Pfſha! ſaid I, and do not one half of our gentry 
go with an humdrum compagnen du veyage the ſame 
round, and have the piper and the devil and all to pay 
beſides? When a man can extricate himſelf with an 
equivegue in ſuch an unequal match, he is not ill off—- 
But can you do nothtng elſe, La Fleur, ſaid 10 
due; he could make fpatterdaſhes, and play a little 
upon the fiddle—Bravo! ſaid Wiſdome—Why I play. a 
baſs myſelf, ſaid I: we ſhall do very well -Vou can 
Mave and dreſs a wig 5 little, La Fleur He had all 
en I: | 3 t 


7 
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the diſpoſitions of the world—It is enough for heaven! 
ſaid I, interrupting him—and ought to be enough for 
me So ſupper coming in, and having a fiiſky Engliſh 
ſpaniel on one fide of my chair, and a French valet, with 
- a8 much Hilarity in his countenance as ever nature paint- 
ed in one, on the other—] was ſatisfied in my heart's 
content with my empire; and if monarchs knew what 
they would be at, they might be ſatisfied as I was. 


MONTRIUL 


AIS La Fleur went the whole tour of France and Italy 
with me, and will be often upon the ſtage, I muſt 
intereſt the reader alinle further in his behalf, by ſaying, 
that I had never lefs reaſon to repent of the impulſes 
which generally do determine me, than in regard to this 
fellow—He was a faithfu!, affectionate, ſimple ſoul as 
ever trudged after the heels of a philoſopher ; and not- 
- withſtanding his talents of drum-beating and ſpatter- 
daſh-making, which, though very good in themſelves, 
happened to be of no great ſervice to me, yet was | 
hourly recompenſed by the feſtivity of his temper—it 
ſupplied all defeftg=] had a conſtant reſource in his 
looks in all difficulties and diſtreffes of my own—lI was 
going to have added, of his too; but La Fleur was out 
of the reach of every thing; for whether twas hunger 
or thirſt, or cold, or nakedneſs, or watchings, or what- 
ever ſtripes or ill-lack La Fleur met with in our jour- 
neyings, there was no fadex in his phyſrognomy to put 
them out by— he was always the ſame; ſo that if 
Fama piece of a philoſopher, which Satan now and then 
puts it wy head I am—it always mortifies the pride 
of the conceit, by refleing how much I owe tothe com- 
| Plexional philoſophy of this poor ſellow, for fhaming 
me into one of a better kind, With all this, La Fleur 
had a ſmall caſt of the coxcomb—but he ſeemed at firſt 
Fit to be more a coxcomb of nature than art; and de- 
' fore Thad been three days in Paris with him he ſeemed 
e 
1 | „ 
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MONT RI UI. 
HE next morning La Fleur entering upon his em 
ployment, I delivered to him the key of my port 
manteau, with an inventory of my half- a- dozen fhit: 
and ſilk pair of breeches; and bid him faſten all upon 
the chaiſe get the horſes put to and deſire the land- 
lord to come in with his bill. 

Cel wn garcen de bonne fort ane, faid the landlord, 
pointing through the window to half-a-dozen wenches 
who had got roundabout La Fleur, and were maſt kindly 
taking their leave of him, as the poſtilion was leading 
out the horſes, La Fleur kiſſed all their hands round 
and round again, and thrice he wiped his eyes, and 
— he promiſed he would bring them all pardons ſrom 
f Me. 5 5 * 

The young fellow, ſaid the landlord, is beloved by all 
the town, and there is ſcarce a corner in Montriul 
where the want of him will not be felt; he has but one 
misfortune in the world, continued he, * He is always 
in love.'—-I am heartily glad of it, faid I--'twill ſave 
me the trouble every night of putting my breeches wader 
my head. In ſaying this, 1 was making not f much 
La Fleur's eloge as my own, having been in love with 
one prineeſs or other almoſt all my life; and I hope 1 
 thall go on ſo till I die, being firmly perſuaded, that if 
ever I do a mean action, it muſt be in ſome interval be- 
twixt one paſhon and another, -Whilft this interregnum 
laſts, I always perceive my heart locked up I can ſcatce 
find in it to give miſery a ſixpence; anathereſoie-Þal - 
ways get out of it as faſt as I can, and the moment lam 
re-kindled, I am all generoſity aud good-will again and 
would do any thing in the world, either for; 6t: wiyh pny 
one, if they will but ſatisfy me there is no Grin M. 

But in ſaying this—oſure I am conmendifhg: the 
paſſion— not myſelf. : „ann SAT 3% 

. ARA OMA NT.. 0. 

hx town of Abdera, notwichſtand ing Demo- 
eritus lived: there, trying all the powers of 'ix@dy dad 
laughter to reclaim it, was the vileſt ami moſt: profligare 
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town in all Thrace, What for poiſons, conſpiracies, 
and afſaſſinations—libels, paſquinades, and tumutlt, 
there was no going there by day—'twas worſe by nighr. 

Now, when things were at the worſt, it came to paſs 
that the Andromeda of Euripides being 1 at 
Abdera, the whole orcheſtra was delighted with it; 
but of all the paſſages which delighted them, nothing 
operated more upon their imaginations than the tender 
Krokes of nature which the poet had wrought up in that 

thetic ſpeech of Perſeus, © Cupid, frince of Geds and 
Mer, &c. Every man almoſt fpoke pure jambics the 


next day, and talked of nothing but Perſeus his pathetic 


addreſ.—* O Cupid ! prince of Gods and men'—in every 


fir eet of Abdera, in every houſe—* O Cupid ! Cupid! 


in every mouth, like the natural notes of ſome ſweet 
melody, which drops from it whether it will or no—no- 


©" thing dut * Cupid! Cupid! prince of God and men. 


The fire caught—and the whole city, like the heart of 
one man, opened irſelf to Love. 


No pharmacopoliſt could ſell one grain of hellebore— 4 


not a fingle armourer had a heart to ſorge one inſtru- 
ment of death —Friendſhip and Virtue met together, 


and kiſs'd each other in the ftreet—the golden age re- 
turned, and hung over the town of Abdera—every Ab- 


derite took his oaten pipe, and every Abderitiſh woman 
left her purple web, and chaſtely fat her down, and li- 


ened tothe ſong 


»Twas only in the power, ſays the Fragment, of the 


+ God whoſe empire extendeth from heaven to earth, and 
even to the deptt s of the ſea; to have done this. 7 


* . C200 NT RI UL 


5 Win all is ready, and every article is diſputed and 


paid for in the inn, unleſs you are a little ſoured 


dy che adventure, there is always a matter to compound 


— 


at the door, before you can get into your chaiſe, and 
and that is with the ſons and daughters of poverty, who 


- Jurround you. —Let no man ſay, let them go 10 the 

devil. ts a cruel journey io ſend a few miſerables, and 

_ + phey have had ſufferings enow without * 
as 25 he ; | * - thin 
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think it better to take a ſew ſous out in my hand; and 1 
would counſel every gentle traveller 10 do ſo likewiſe, 
he need not be ſo exact in ſetting down his motives for 
giving them they will be regiſtered elſewhere. | 
For my own N there is no man gives ſo little 38.1 
do; for few that I know have fo little to give; but as 
this was the firſt public act of my charity in France. T 
took the more notice of it. 3 
A welka-day! ſaid I. 1 have but eight ſous in the 
world, ſnewing them in my band, wad there a18 eight 
poor women for em. Es Sod fn IS. 
A pooꝛ tattered ſoul, without a hirt on, inſtantly with- 
drew his claim, by retizing two eps out of the circle 
and making a diſqualiſying bow on his part, Had the 
whole parterre cried out, ate sue damen, with one 
voice, it would not have conveyed the ſentiment of a 
deſerence far the ſex with half the effet. 1 
Juſt heaven! for what wiſe reaſons haſt thou or” | 
dered it, that beggary and urbanity, which are at ſuch 
variance in other countries, ſhould And 2 way to be at 
unity in this? T8 - 2 
—] inſiſted upon preſenting him with a fingle ſous, 
merely for his politefſc. F 22 0 
A poor little dwarfiſh briſk fellow who ſtood over 
againſt me in the circle, putting ſomething firſt under his 
arm which had once been a hat, took his ſnuff-box out 
of his pocket, and generouſly offered me a pinch on both 
ſides of him: it was a gift of conſequence, and modeſtly 
declined, —The little fellow. preſſed it upon them 
with a nod of welcomeneſ—Frerea en—p7 ene &, ſaid he, 
looking another way; fo they each took a pinch—Pity 
thy box ſhould ever want one, ſaid 1 to myſelf; ſo I put 
a couple of ſous into it— taking a ſmall pinch out of 
his to enhance their value, as I did it. He felt the 
weight of the ſecond obligation more than the firſt— 
twas doing him an honour—the other was only doing 
him a charity—and he made me a bow down to the 
ground for it. 8 1 | 
. == Here ſaid I to an old ſoldier with one hand, _ 
NT”. | Ko 
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had been campaigned and worn out to death in the 


ſervice—here's a couple of ſous for thee. / ive /e Rot / 
Wi he old ſoldier. 


I ad then but three ſous leſt; ſo 1 gave one ſimply 
> pour /* ambur de Dieu, which was the ſooting un which 
i was. begged —The poor woman had a diſlocated hip; 
o it could not be well upon any other motive. 
Men eber et tres cbaritable Menfieur There's no op- 
pobng this, ſaid 1. | 
My Lord Angl/oijmmthe very ſound was worth the mo- 
ney—ſo I gave my Zaft ſour for it. But in the eagerneſs 
of giving, 1 had overlooked a parvre binten, who had 
no one to aſk a ſous for him, and who, I believed, would 
Rave periſhed ere he could have aſked one for himſelf: 
He ſtood by the chaiſe, a little without the circle, and 
. . wiped a tear from a face which I thought had ſeen bet- 
ter days Good God! ſaid I—and 1 have not one ſin- 
ge ſous leſt to give him-— But you have a thouſand!” |, 
Eried all the powers of nature ftirring within me—ſo 
I gave him—no matter what—1I. am ' aſhamed to ſay 
Seb, nowa—and was-aſhamed to think how little, 
then; ſo if. the reader can form any conjeRure of my 
diſpoſition, a8 theſe'two-fixed points are given him, he 
oy Joe within a liyre or two what was the preciſe 


I could afford nothing for the reſt, but Dies vous be- 
E ie bout Dieu vent benifſe encere——ſaid the old ſo]- 
dier, the dwarf, c. The pauvre bester could ſay 
nothing=—bnt he pull'd out a little handkerchief and 

wiped his face as he turned away—and I thought he 
thanked me mote than them all. | +2 

| | | THE BIDET. 5 | 
Nc fettied all theſe little matters, I got into my 
11 pofſt-chaiſe with more eaſe than ever | got into a 
poſt-chaiſe in my life; and La Fleur -having got one 
large jack-boot on the far fide of a little But, and 
another on this {for I count nothing of hig legs y- 
* Poſt-horſe. _ a Mee: 

F 
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cantered away before me as happy and as perpent 
438 A prince 
—But what is happineſs! what is grandeur in 3 
painted ſcene of life! A dead am, before. we had got « 
league, put a ſudden ſtop to La Fleur's career; his 'bis 
det would not paſs by it; a contention aroſe be 
them, and the poor fellow was kick'd out of his ja 
boots the very firſt kick. 
La Fleur bore his fall like a French Chriſtian, 5 
ing, neither more nor leſs upon it than Diable 
preſently got up, and came to the charge again aſtride 
— bidet, beating him up to it as he would have beat his * 
rum. - 
The bidet flew ſrom one fide of the KD”, to the 2 
then back again—then this way then that way, and in 
ſhort every way but by the dead aſf=-La Fleur inſiſted 
upon the thing, and the bidet threw him, 
What's the matter, La Fleur, ſaid I, with this bidet 
of thine ?=/72»fieur ſaid he, % ehevel le plus opiniatre 
du mend. Lay, if he is a conceited beaft, he m | 
to his own way, replied I—ſo La Fleur gat off him, and 4 
giving him a good ſound laſh, the bidet took me at my, 
and away he ſcampered back tg Montriul---Pc/e 3 
faid 1 Fleur. 7 
It is not mal @ proper to take notice here, that though; 
La Fleur availed himſelf but of two different terms of 
exclamation in this encounter - namely, Diable and 
Bite / that there are nevertheleſs three in the French - 
language, like the poſitive; n and ae 
one or the other of which. ſerve for every une a 
throw of the dice in life. i- 
Le Diable / which is the firſt, and poſyide as. - . 
generally uſed, upon 93 qidinary emotions of the mind, 
where ſmal fall out contrary to your expec- 
tations—ſuch the throwing. once doublets—Lz 
Fleur's being kick d off his horſe, and ſo forth euckol- | 
dots, for che ſame reaſon, is always Le Diable“ = 
But in caſes where the caſt has, ſomething, provoking. | 
5 as in that of the bidet's running away after, au 


1 
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Yeaving La Fleur aground in jack-boots—'tis the ſecond 


Wn then Pee 

And for the third 
but here my heart it rung with pity and 
fellow-feeling, when J reflect what miſeries muſt have 
been their lot, and how bitterly ſ6 refined a people muſt 
2 ſmarted, to have forced them upon the uſe of 


me, O ye 4 5 — which tough the tongue with 
eloqueneę in diſtreſs whatever is my caſt, grant me 
. decent words to exclaim in, and I will give my nature 
Ay. 
hut as peg were not to be had in France, I re» 
ſolyeUro take every evi! juſt as it defel me, without any 
exclatnatioh #t all. 
La Fleur whe Had wude no ſuch covenant with him- 
Fes ſollowed the bidet with his eyes till it was got out of 
ſight—and then you may imbgine; if you pleafe, wit! 
WO word he cloſed the whole affair. 
As there was no hunting down a ſtightened horſe in 
. „ there <*mained mo alternative but taking La 
r either behind the chaiſe; or into it. 
we TT and in half an n 
e -houſe at Nampont. 
Ie NA AM P ONT. - 
17 HE DEAD A s 8. E 
— ND this, fail he, putting the remains of a eruſt 
ite hi Walle-and this Mould have been thy 
Portion, ſaid he; hadſt thou been alive to have ſhared it 
ch W. —t thought, bs the accent; it had been an 
a he to his child; but twas do his "aſs, and to 
= 9/56 fi e had ſcen dead on the road, which had 
e i Hleui's miſadventure. The man ſeetocd 
to lament * much; and it inftantly- bz6ught  Atiro my 
rind Savcho's Ja amenitabions for His; diy Gt with 
—_— wo of nature, © - 
_ The mobrner was fitting on 2 bose bench" at me 
e bh che * Hantel 0 ot bridle on wed Wes, 


1 
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«hich he took up from time to time-—then latd 16m 
down=---Took'd at them, and ſhook his head. 
took his cruſt of bread out of his wallet SA 
to eat it; held it forhe time in His" Hands hen 
it upon the bit of His afs's bridle—lock' d wiltfully 
Fu -the little arratigenient he had made and then 151 
gh. | 


The ſimplicity of his grief diew numbers about him; 


and La Flaut amoneft the” reft, "whilſt the horſes were 
petting s = Ooh continued fitting” in the Pop cha, 


we 


could ſde and har ober their heads, 

| Lean had ſaid he tame luſt frotti Spaid, where he 
been ſrom the furtheſt” borders of Franconia ; and 
got ſb far on hi returt) home, when His aſs died: Every 
one ſeem'd de firbus to Know what buſineſs could have 
tis old kd poot' 4 mah ſo far x'jourtiey ſrom u 
own home: 

It had pleaſed heaven, be ſaid; to dleG@ him with thres 
ſons, the fineſt lads in all Germany ; but having in one 
wee d loſt two of the elleſt of them by tte ſmall; 
_ fid'theyounget falling ill of the Tame diſtemper, he 
was afraid of being bereft of them all and madea v . 
if heaven would not take him from him alls, be would „„ 
$9 in tzratitude to St: Jago in Spain. 3 

nen the mourtier got᷑ thus far o fs Rory, be hops 2 2 
ped to pay nature its tribute -and wept birterly.. 8 2 

He ſaid, heaven had accepted rhe-conditions, and that % | 
he had ſet out from his corrage with this pope creature. 
who had deen à paticar partaer of 'hi&Jourtep=that it 
had eat the ſame bread with him all the way, and was 
unto him as a friend. Ny s . 

© Every body who ſtood aha heed ths poor fellow 1 
vim concern--La Fleur bFercd him money mourh# IJ 
er ſaid he did not want it---it was not the valus & 
the aſdbut the dez of Hüm-Arhe- af be: ſaid; he - 
was" affured,”-foved him And i | 
a ng ſtory of'a miſehande upon the 
Pretend: tnountaing; whith had 
cacle other mree days 


— 
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Had fought him as much as he had ſought the afs, 
and that they had neither ſcarce eat or drank til! they 
met. 
- , Thon haſt one comfort, friend, ſaid I, at leaſt in the 
log of thy poor beat: I'm ſure tho haſt been a mer- 
ciſul maſter to him. Alas ! ſaid zhemourner,] thought 
ſo, when he was alive=but w thathhe ks Gad, I think 
otherwiſe—I fear the weighe of myſelf 4 
flictions together, have beem too mu 
bave Mortened the poor creature's d 
N them to anſwer for. Same on/the's 
* wſelf— Did we love each othey Auth IC 
ed his af—'twon'ld be ſgmething.”” - 


v concern which the poor fellow's | 
-me into required ſome attention; 1ofti) 
rat not the leaſt to it, but ſet off upon the Zave in a fal 
gat a». 
_ The tbirſtieſt ſoul in the moſt CGndy deſert of Arabia 
er uld not have wiſhed more ſor a cup of cold water, than 
mine did for grave and quiet movements, and I ſhould 


8 bare had an high opinion of the poſtillion, had he but 


ſtolen off with me in ſomething like a. penſwe pace 
In the contrary, as the mourner finiſhed; his lamen- | 
tat on, the fellow gave an unfeeling laſh to each of his 
beaſts, and ſet off c'attering like a thouſand -devils., . 
I called to him as loud as I cou'd, for heaven's ſake 
105 co flower —and the louder I called, the mote unmer- 
eiu ly he gal oned. The deuce take him ind his gal- 
loping do- aid I—he'll go on tearing my- nerves to 
piece“. till he has worked me into à fooliſh paſſion, 
2nd then he'll go flow, that 1 may r the ſweets 
Of N.. 

© The poſtillion managed the point to a E by 
the time he had got to the ſoot of a ſteep hill ahont 
- Half a league from Nampont, he had put me ont 
55 _ em gn then with _—_ for being. b. 
CE 27 Nu r. r 
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My caſe then required a different treatment: and 
a good rattling gallop would have been of real ſervice 
to me.— 

Then, prithee, get on—get en; my coo lad, faid ” Jay 

The poſtiilĩion pointed to the hill-—l then tried to re- 
turn back to the ſtory of the poor German and his aſs / 
Wut l had broke the clue and could no more get into 
it. again, than the poſt illion could into a trot, : 

— The duce go, ſaid I, with it all! Here am 1 Gtting . 


as candidly diſpoſed to make the beſt of the wotſt as 5 
ever wight was, and all runs counter. 


There is one ſweet lenitive at leaſt for evils, which .. 
Nature holds out to us: ſo I took it kindly at her 
hands, and fell aſleep! and the firſt word which rouned | 
me was Tien. 
, —Bleſs me! ſaid I, rubbing my eyes—this i is the uy 
town: where my poor lady is to come. * 
AMLENS::::» | 
HE words were ſcarce out of my mouth, when the 
Count de L——'s -Chaiſe, with his ſiſter in it, 
drove haſtily by : ſhe ha juſt time to make me a bow of 
recognition—and of that particular-kind of it, which 
told me ſhe had not yet done with me. —She was as. 


| - good as her look; for, before I had quite finiſhed my. 
. ſupper,” her brother s ſervant came into the room with 
2 dillet, in which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had taken the liberty to 


charge me with a letter, which I was to preſent myſelf. 


to Madame R the firſt morning I had nothing to do 
at Paris. There, was only added, ſhe was ſorry, but 


from what penchant ſhe had not conſidered, that the had 


deen prevented telling me her ſtory; that ſhe till owed 


it me; and if my route ſhould ever lay through Bruffels, 
and I had not by then forgot the name of Madame de 
L-- -- that Madame 1 glad a0 diſ- 


charge her obligation. 


- Then-I win meet thee, ſaid I, * ſpirit. lat Braſs 
ſels tis only returning from Italy thro' Germany to. 
Holland. by the, route of Flanders, home —twill ſcarce 


* — eo] my S but were it * 


— N * 
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with what a moral delight will it crown my journey, if 
ſharing in the Hekening incidents of a tale of mifery 
told me by ſuch a ſufferer? to ſee her weep! and 
tough 1 cannot diy up the fountain of her tears, what 
an exquiſite ſenſation is there till left, in wiping them 
away from off the-cheeks of the firſt and faireſt of wo- 
men, as I'm fitting with my handkerchief in my hand 
in fence the whole night befide her. . 
There was nothing wrong in the ſentiment; and yet 
J inftantly reproached my heart with it in the bittereſt 
and moſt reprobate of expreſſions. | 
Fr had ever, as 1 told the reader, been one of the 
fingular bleffings of my life, to be almoſt every hour of 
it miferably in love with ſome one; and my laſt flame 
happening to be blowri out by a whiff of jealouſy on the 
ſudde n turn of a corner, I had lighted it up afreſh at the 
ure taper of Eliza but about three months before 
| hen as 1 did it, that it ſhould laſt me through the 
whole journey—Why ſhould I diſſemble the matter? 1 
had fworn to her eternal fidelity—the had a right to my 
whole heart-to divide wy affections was to leſſen them #þ- 
DAs expoſe them was to rift them; where there is ric 
there may be loſs - And what wilt thou have, Yorick ! _ 
to anſwer to a heart ſo full of truſt and confidence—— > ' 
good, io gentle and unreproachi | 
Iwill not yo to Bruffels, replied 1, interrupting my- +} 
felf—but wy imagination went on I recalled her looks 
at that eriſis of our ſeparation, when neither of us had 
power to ſay adieu. I looked at the pidture me had tied 
in a black ribbaad about my neck—and bluſh'd as 1 
— would have given the world to have kiſſed 
tnt was aſhamed— And ſhall this tender flower, faid | 
L. pre it detween my hands hall it be ſmitten os Ü5 
ien Very, tootand ſmitten,” Yorick, by thee, who hat 
promiſec to Hieizer it in thy breaſ a. + 'F- 
Eternal fountain of 8 | ſaid], kneeling down 
upon the ground de thou-my witneſ and every 
pure ſpirit chich taſtes it be my witneſs alſo, that 1 
 woult'nor travel co Bruſſels, unleſs lisa went along 
weh me, did the road lead me towards heaven x * 


— 
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. In tranſports of this kind, the heart, in ſpite of the 
under ſtanding, will always ſay too much, | 
3 THE LETTER. 
i 3 AMIENS.- 5 ; 
ORTUNE had not ſmiled upon La Fleur; for le 
had been ynſucceſsful in his feats of chivalry— 
and not one thing had offered to fignalize his zeal for - 
my ſervice from the time he had entered into it, which 
was almoſt four-and tyxanty hours, The poor ſoul burned 
with impatience; a Count L+##'s ſervant's 
' coming with the letter, being the firſt praQcable occa- 
Fon which offer'd, La Fléur had laid hold of it; and ian 
order to do honour to his maſter, had him taken into a 
back parlour in the Auberge, and treated him with a cup 
or two of the beſt wine in Picardy, and the Count Ce 
L* ſervant in return, ang not 20 be behind-hand in 
politeneſs with La Fleur, had taken him back with him 
ro the Count's hotel. La Fleur's revenge (for there 
was a paſſport in his very looks) ſoon ſet every ſervant in 
the Kitchen at eaſe with him: and as a Frenchman, 
whatever be his talents, has no ſort of prudery in ſherving 
them, La Fleur, in leſs than five minutes, had pulled out 
his fife, and leading off the dance himſelf with tne firſt 
note, ſet the #//e de ebambre, the maiire A betel, the cook, 
the ſeullion, and all the houfhold, dogs and cats, beſides 
an old monkey, a dancing: I ſuppoſe there never was a 
merrier kitchen ſince the Flood, 2 
Madame de L“ Is, in paſſing from her brother's 
apartments to her own, hearing ſo much jollity below 
ſtairs, rang up her e de chambre to aſ about it, and 
hearing it was the Engliſh gentleman's ſervant who had 
ſet the whole houſe merry with his pipe, wh 


_—_ him up. 3 TM 
, As the poor fellow could not preſent h 
TE HI had loaden himſelf in going up ſtaire wu 
compliment to Madame de L*** on ab@@her* 
 . maſt —a ganas of enquirnas 
dame de Lei health—told her, that -Mghfieur, his 
k maſter, Tas as deſc/poir 2x her re-cſtabliſhmear __ 


. . . 
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| the fatigues of her journey—and to cloſe all, that Mon- 
| Geur had received the letter which Madame had done 
him the honour— And he has done him the honouwi,? 
{aid Madame de L—, interrupting La Fleur, to ſend 
a billet in return. a | 
Madame de L==— had ſaid this with ſuch a tone of 
reliance upon the fact, that La Fleur had not power to 
diſappoint her expeQations—he trembled for my honour 
Land poſſibly wight not altogether be unconcerned for 

his own, as a man Capable of being attached to a maſter 

who could be wanting en card vu-a- v a une femmr 4 

ſo that when Madame de L-—afked La Fleur if he 
had brought a letter —0 gu'evi, faid La Fleur: ſo layir g 
down hishat — the ground, and taking hold of the flap _. 

of his right pocket with his left hand he began to 
ſearch for the letter with his right—then contrarywiſe 

Dili, then ſdught every pocket, pocket by pocket, 

round, not ſorgetting Hu fob—Pe/e / then La Fleur 
emptied them upon the floor pulled out a dirty cravat, 

2 handkerchief a comb—a whip-laſh—a night-cap— 

then gave a peep into his hat.— gelle eteurderie ! He 

| hadleft the letter upon the table in the Auberge———be 

would tun ſor it and be back with it in three minutes. 

I had juſt finiſhed my ſupper when La Fleur came in 
to give me an account o adventure: he told the 
whole ſtory fimply as it was; and only added, that if 
Monß eur had forgot (par Sar) to anſwer Madame's 
letter, the arrangement gave him ao gpportunity to e- 
cover the fon -and if not, that things were only 22 

Now i was mot altogether fure of my e!/gazete; whe- 
ther Longht gw Have-wrrote or no; but if I had---a devil 
| al not have been angry: it was but the 

ollie of a well-meaning creature for my.honour : 

rr he might have miſtook the road Lor ems 
ae mein"fo doing---his heart was in no ſault-— 

1 was under us neceſſity to write aud what weighed 
more than all---he did not look as if he had done amiſs. 
It is all very well, La Fleur, ſaid I tas — 

| er. 
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dient. La Fleur flew out of the room like lightning, and 
returned with pen, ink, and paper, in his hand; 400 

coming up to the table, laid them cloſe beiore n. 
with {uct delight in his countenance that I could en- 
help taking up the pen. | | 
| begun and begun again; and though I had nothing 
to ſay, and that nothing might have been expreficd 1 
half a dozen lines, I made half a dogen different egit. 
nings, and could no way pleaſe myſelf. 
In ſhoit, I was in no mood to Write. | | 
. La Fleur ſtepped out and brought alittle water in a 
glaſs to dilute my ink---then fetched {and and ſcal wax 
---{t was all one; I wrote, and blotted, and 1vie Ou, 
— and burnt and wrote again -Le Diab. e Pfemporte, laid 1, 
- | half to myſelf=---{ cannot write this ſelf-iame letter. 
| throwing the pen down deſpairingly as I ſaid it. | 
As ſoon as | had caſt down tne pen, La Fleur ad- 
vanced with moſt reſpeQiu: carriage upto the tabie, and 
making a thouſand apologies for the liberty he was going 
to take, told me he had a letter in his pocket, wrote by 
| dummer in his regiment to a corporal's wife, Wc, 
he durſt ſay, would ſuit the occaſion. | 
I had a mind to let the poor fellow have his hum 
hen prithee, ſaid 1, let me ſee it. on 
La Fleur inſtantly pulled out alittle dirty pocket- 
book crammed full of ſmall letters and billet-Coux, in a 
ſad condition, and laying it upon the table, and then 
partying the ſtring which held them all tozetner, run them 
over one by one, till ae came to the letter in queſtion— 
La veila ! {aid he, clapping his hands: ſo, untoiding it 
firſt, he laid it before me, and ietired three ſteps from wie 


table, whilſt-l tead it. | 
; 2. ö L 1 4 THE L E T 1 E R. 2 1 
7 MADAME, | TE 


E ſuis peneire de la deuleur la plus vive, el reduit en 
meme temp au deſeſpoi:s, par ce retour imprevu du 

' Corporal gui rend notre entrevue de ce ſoir la che- dn 
mende le f/us impoſſible, | 8 


C 4 | 1 
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Adair wive la joie! toute ta micenne ſera dy penſer « 
Pour, _ 
amour 90 rien e /entiment. 
7 1 fentiment t encore nigins [ans amour, 
it gen ne doit jamais dejuſper er, 
Op dr 2 gue Menfieur ie Corporal nene le 44 
Werra dert ce ſera mon tour. 
Chacun a fon tour. 
Zo alferdant=- T, i aner / & wive /a bagatelle ! 
Je ſuis, Madame, 
c toutes ler ſentiments les lug rc 
ede Ie. plus tendres tent a 


Vour, 
FAQUES CNE. 


Te was by changing th e Corporal into the Count 
and faylng nothing a t mounting guard on Wedneſ- 
day---and the latier was neither right nor wrong ſo :v 
gratify the poor ſelbw who ſtood trembling for wy 
"= his own, and _ —_— of the letter -I took 

e cream gently off it, and whi itupin my own way 
I ſeald n up, vnd ſent him — dame de LV 


— ERTIES purſued our journey to Paris. 


PARIS. 


— man can conteſt the 

„gut Carry oh 3llfounterinig before him with 
half a | — lacgueys and à couple of cooks---"tis ve 
well in ſuch a E drive i at 
end of a ſtreet he will. 

A poor prince why is weak in cavalry, and who 
whole infantry does not exceed a ſingle man, had — 
quit the field, and fignalize himſelf in the eahinet, if he 
enn get up into ir---Iſay 2 ie - ſor there is no de- 
ſcending a amongRt ih, w ith a * Me woict, 
— dere I am ——whitever many may 


I own wy firſt ſenſations, at ſoon as I was et ſolitaty 
ang alone in my own chamber in the want were far 
| nan 


| t by dint of equi- - 


6. 
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frem being ſo flattering as I had prefigured them 
"1 walked up gravely to tne window in my duſty black 
coat, and locking through the glaſs, ſaw all the world 
in yellow, blue, and green, running at the ring of plea- 
ſure, «the old with broken launces and in helmets which 
had loſt their vizors—the young in armout bright, 
which ſhone like gold, beplumed with each gay "a. 
of the Eaſt—all—all tilting at it like faſcinated knights 
in tournaments of yore for fame and love Alas, poor 
Vorick! eried I, what art thou doing here? on the 
very firſt onſet of all this glikerzng clatter thou art re- 
ä to ab atom ſeek—ſeek ſome winding alley, with 
a tourniquet at the end of it, where chu iot ne ver rolled 
or flambeau ſhot its ray there tho - whe ſolace thy 
in converſe ſweet with ſome kiud fel of z barber's 
ife, and get into ſuch coterjes ! 
© —— May I periſh if Ido! ſaiet 3, ipulling out a letter 
which I had to preient ta Madame deR # In 
N this lady the very firſt thing I do. $01 called 
Neu to go ſeek me a barber - 9 eome 
and bruſh my coat, 5 
2 HE I 
F PARI 16. 
HEN the barber came, he abfolutely refuſed to have 
any thing to do with my wig: 'twas either above 
or below his art; I had nothing to do, but to take one 
zeady made of his own recommendation, 
at I fear, friend, ſaid I, this buckle won't and, 
——You may immerge it, replied he, iato the ocean, and 
it will ſland . 

What a great ſcale is eve-y af upon in this city "A 
thought I—the utmoſt ſtretch of an Engliſh periwig- 
maker's ideas could have gone no further than to have 
" R it into a pail water.“ — What difference! 

to eternity. 

I confeſs 1 de hate all cold co 
puny ideas which eütender then 


; and am 2 86 


fuck with the great work ef nature; that, 


Lev. * it, „ 70 
3 


201 do ihe. r 
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ſon leſs than a mountain at leaſt, All that can bo 
_Aaid. againſt the- French ſublime in this inſtance of it 
Ati — that the grandeur is re in the wor; and 
leſs in the g. No doubt, the ocean fills the wind 
with vaſt ideas: but Paris being ſo far inland, it was 
not likely I ſhould run poſt one nundied miles aut of fir 
to try the . Pariſian barber meant QUe 
thing 
The pail of water Rapding beſide the great deep. 
makes certainly but a ſorry. figure in ſpeech—but 'wiil 
be ſaid it has one advantage - tis in the next 100m, and 
the truth of the buckle may be tried in it without more 
ado, in a angle moment. 
In honeſt truth and upon a more candid reviten of 
the matter, 0. French 3 Projefjes more 4 


pe rm. | 
7 think I can ſee the preciſe and diſtinguiſhing marx 


Ez of national charaQers more in theſe nonſenſical u 1 


than in the moſt important matters of ſtate ; where 
great.men of all nations talk and fialk ſo couch alike, 


that I would not | give nine" pence to chuſe amanrgit 
them. 


I was ſo long in gerung from under my baider's S 


hands, that it was too late to think of going with my 
letter to MadameR * * that night: but when a man 
is once dreſſed at all points for going out, his refleQionsy 
turn to little account; ſo taking down the name of the 
Hotel de Modene, where 1 lodged : I walked forth with - 
out any determination where to go—1 ſhall coulider i 
de ſaid I. 28 1 walk along. | 


THE PULS E. 

Ans 
Ha, ye ſmall ſweet courteſies of life, for ſmooth do 

ye make the road of it! like grace and beauty; 

which deget inclinations to love at firſt ſighit— tis _ 
who open this door and let the ſtranger in. 
— Pray Madame, ſaid I, have the goodneſs to "4+" 22004 
"which way I muſt turn co £9 % the unn, — 


eng 


. . 
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e willingly, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, laying afide her 
Work—— i 

I had given a caſt with my eye into half a dozen ſhops 
as I came along, in ſearch of a face not likely to be di- 
ordered by ſuch an interruption ; till at laſt this hitting 
my fancy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles as ſhe ſat in a low 
chair on the far fide of the ſhop facing the door. 

— 7res velentiert, moſt willingly 1aid ſhe, laping her 
work down upon a chair next her, and fing up from 
the low Chair ſhe was fitting id, with ſo Cheerful a move- 
ment, and ſo Cheerful a look, that had 1 been laying our 
fifty louis d'ors with her, T ſhould have ſaid- This 
woman is grateful.” . % | 

You mutt tura, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, foing with me to 
the door of the ſhop, and pointing the way down the 
ſtreet I was to taxe—you muſt firſt turn to your left 
hand—nmais prenez garde—there are two turns; and 
be ſo good as to take the ſecond—then go down a little 
way and you'll ſee a church, and when you are paſt it, 
give yourſelf the trouble to turn direQly to the right, 
and that will lead you to the 4oot of the ent h, 
which you muſt croſ and there any one will do him- 
ſelf the pleaſure to ſhew you—— 

- She repeated her inſtructions three times over to me 


with the ſame good-natured patience the third time as 


the firſt; and if tene and manners have A meaning, which 
certainly they have, unleſs to hearts which ſhut nem 
out—ſhe ſeemed really intereſted that I hould not loſe 


myſelf. 


1 will not ſuppoſe it was the woman's beauty, not- 
withſtanding ſhe. was the handſomeſt griſſet, 1 inink I 
ever ſaw, which had much-to do with the ſenſe I had of 
her coutteſy: only I remember, when 1 told her how 


much 1 was obliged to hery that 1 looked very full in 


her eyes, and that I repeated my thanks as often as fie 
Had done ber inſtructions. . 8 
Fhad not gone ten paces from the door, before I found 


back, and ſecing her Rill Randi at the door of t; 
ſhop, as if to looh whether 1 gen right ot BOot——l re- 
turned back, to Rr the firſt tura was to my 
right or det for that 1 bad abſolutely ſorgot—ls it 
Poffible! faid ſhe, half-lavghing—'Tis very poſnible, re- 

cx I, * a man is thinking more of a woman than 

vice... 
"0 was the rea! truth - she took it, as every wo- 
man takes a matter of right, with a light curtſerv. 
Anesdes, ſaid ſhe, laying ber hand upon my arm 
to tetain me, whilft the called a lad out of the back-ſho 
to get ready a'parcel of gloves. I am juſt going to { 
him,faid he, with a packet into that guarter, and if you 
will have the complaiſance to ſtep in, it will be ready in 
A moment, and he fall attend you to the place.—80 1 
walk'd in with her to the far fide of the ſhop, and taking 
up therruffic in my hand which ſhe laid upon the chair 
as if Thad a mind to fot, ſhe fat down herſelf in her low 
chair, and I inſtantly ſat myſelf down beſide her. 
Ae will be ready, Magheur, ſaid the, in a moment— 
And in that moment, replied I, moſt willingly would 1 
ay ſomethigg very civil ta you for al theſe courteſies. 
Any one may do a caſual act gf good-nature, but a con- 
tinuatiun of them ſhews it is/a part of thy temperature : 
and certainly, added 1, if it is in the ſame blood which 
comes from the feart that deſcends deo the extremes 
(touching her wriſt), I am ſute you muſt have one of 
the deft pulſes of any woman in the werd Feel it, ſaid 
the, holding orc her arm. 80 Iz ying down my hat, I 
took hold of her fingers in one hand, and applied the 
r O Arn of my eme to tue artery.— 
ould to: heaven > my dear Eugenius, thoy badft 

paſſed by, and beheld me fitting in wy. black coat, and 
in wy lack-a-day-6cal manner; counting the throbs of it 
one by one, with. as much true as if Lhadb 
watching the. crigical ebb or. of her fever 
woaldſt thou have laughed 2 r 

praſeſſion and thou ſhould'h have la 
Le me, my * Eugeni 
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„there are worſe occupations in this world :4on 

0 "feeling a woman's puiſe,'——=Bur a 'griflet's! thou 
would'ft have ſaid—and in ani open op! Yorick, — 

much the better: for when my views are di- 

red, Eugenius, ] care not if all the world ſa w me feet 


R. 
THE HUSBAND. » 
ANIS : 

HAD counted twenty pulfations, and was going on 

faſt towards tie fortieth, when her huſband coming 
vnexpeaed from a back parlour into the ſu ut me 4 
little out of my reckening.— Twas — tg ut her 
— ſhe ſaid, ſo I began a freſh ſcore . Monſieur is 

O good, quoth ſhe, as he paſſed by us, as to give himfelt 
the trouble of feeling my pulſe— The tiuſband took aff 
his hat, and making me a bow, ſaid I did him too much 
honour—and having ſaid that, he put og his hat and 
walked out, 

Good God ! fail T to myſelf, as he went out, and can 
this man be the huſpand of this woman? 

Let it not torment the few who kHo what muſt have 
deen the grounds of this exclamation, if 1 explain it 10 
thoſe 2 do 3 bs = 
In London er and a W eeper's wife ; 
6 to be bbs done and one fte; * and in ſeveral en- 

wroents of mind and body, ſometimes the one, ſome- 
times the other has it; ſo as in general io be upon = 

par, and totally with each other at nearly as a man and 
wife need do. 

Isa Paris, there are ſens: trrq orders of beings more 
(different ; for the legiſlative and executive poweis of the 
ſhop not reſting in the huſband, He feldom comes there 
in ſome dark and diſmal room behind, he fits com» 
wercele's in his thr HIght<Cap, f the ſame rough fon of 
Nature that Nature left him. 

The genids df a peoptejwhere nothing but the monar- 
thy is Sa/ig ze, Having ceded this department, with ſun- 
diy others totally to the Women—by a ceatinual hig- 
bust with caftomers of all ranks ad W 2 


8 
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ing till niglit, like fo many rough pebbles ſhook toge- 
ther in a bag by amicable colliſions, they have worn 
don their afperities and ſharp angles, and not only be- 
come round and ſmeoth, but will receive, ſome of them, 
a poliſh like a brilliant Monſieur /e eric is little better 
than the ſtone under your foot 
---Surely---ſurely, man! it is not good for thee to ſit 
alone thou waſt made for ſocial intercourſe and gentle 


greetings, and this improvement of our nature from it, I 


appeal to as my evidence. X 
---And how does it beat, Monkheur ? ſaid ſhe,--- With 
all the beaignity, ſaid I, looking quietly in her eyes, that 
expected ne was going to ſay ſome thing civil in re 
turn but the lad came into the ſhop with the gloves- 
Apropes,ſaid I, I want a couple of pair myſelf, 
THE GLOVES. 
PARIS. ps 
2 beautiſul. griſſet roſe up when I ſaid this, and, 
going behind the counter, reached down a parcel 
and nated it, I advanced to the fide over-againſt her: 
they were all too large. The beautiful griſſet meaſured 


them one by Me acroſs my hand---it would not alter the 


dimenſions She begg'd 1 would try a fingle pair, which 
ſeemed to be the leaſt---She held it open---my hand lip 
— into it at once — It will not do, ſaid I, ſhaking my 
ead a lizie——No, ſaid ſhe, doing the ſame thing, 
Thexe are certain combined looks of ga 5 ſubtilty- 
where whim, and ſenſe, and ſeriouſneſs, an 
ſo blended, that all the languages of Babel ſet looſe toge- 
ther could not expreſs them---they axe communicated 
and caught ſo inſtantaneouſly, that you can ſcarce ſay 
which party is the infeAor, I leave it to your men of 


words to ſwell. pages about it——it is enough in the 
preſent to ſay again, the gloves would not do, ſo folding ' 


- Our hands within our arms, we both loll'd upon the 
counter——it was narrow, and there was juſt room for 


the parcel to lay between us. | -: 
The beatitiful griſſet look's ſometimes at the gloves. 
then fide-ways to the window, then at the * 


nonſenſe are 


* 
an 


* 
4 . 
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then at me. I was not diſpoſed to break filence—1 fol- 
lowed her example; ſo I look'd & the gloves, then to 
the window, then at the gloves and then at her—and fo 
on alternately, 

1 found 1 loſt conſiderably in every attack—ſhe had 
a quick black eye, and ſhot through two ſuch long and 
nlken eye-laſhes with ſuch penetration, that ſhe look'd 
into my very heart and reins—lt may ſeem ſtrange, but 
1 could actually feel ſhe did—— | 
It is no matter, ſaid I, taking up a couple of the 

us next me, and putting them into my pocket. 

I was ſenſible the beautiful griflef had not aſk'd above 
a ſingle livre above the price—l1 wiſh'd ſhe had aſk'd a 
livre more, and was puzzling my brains how to bring the 
matter about—Do you think, my dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, miſ- 
taking my embarraſſment, that I could aſk a /eus too 
much of a ftranger—and of a ſtranger whoſe politeneſs, 
more than his want of gloves, has done me the honour 
to lay himſelf at my mercy ?—}; en croyes capable fo— 
Faith ! not l, ſaid I; and if you were you are welcome 
——:0 counting the money into her hand, and with a 


lower bow than one generally makes to a ſhopkeeper's 


wife, I went out, and her lad with his parcel followed me, 


THE TRANSLATION, 

. PARIS, | 
HERE was, nobody in the box I was let into but a 
T kindly old French officer. I love the character, not 
only becauſe I hohour the man whoſe manners axe ſoſt- 
ened by a profeſſion which makes bad men worſe, but 
that I once knew one—for he is no more—and why 
Hould.I not reſcue one page from violation by writing 


his name in it, and telling the world it Captain 
Tobias Shandy, the deareſt of my flock amd friends, 


whoſe philanthrophy I never think of, at this long diſ- 
tance from his death—but my eyes guſh out with tears. 
For his ſake, I have 2 predilection for the whole corps 


of veterans; and fo 1 ſtrode over the two back rows 


nches, and placed myſelf beſide him. 4 
Wade old officer was reading attentiyely a {mall pam 


phler, 


D n — . —˙ ate — 5 
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phlet, it migkt be the book of the opera, with a largy 
paz of ſpectacles. As ſoon as 1 ſat down, he took 1 
ipeQacles off, and putting them into a ſhagreen caſe, res 
tuned them and the book into his pocket together. 1 
half roſe up and made him a bow. . 
Tranſlate this into any civiliged language in the world 
—the ſenſe is this: e 
Here's a poor tr come into the 8 
as if he knew no-body; and is never likely, was he 
to be ſeven years in Paris, if every man he comes 
near keeps his ſpeQacles upon his noſee—tis ſhunti 
* the door of converſation abſolutely in his face 
« uſng him worſe than a German.“ 5 
The French officer might as well have ſaid it all 
mound :-and if he had, he had of ceurſe have put the 
bow 1 made him into French roo, and told hm. 1 was 
* ſenſible of bis attention, and returned him a thouſand 
„ thanks ſor it.” 85 5 
There is not a fecre: fo aiding to the progreſs of ſo- 
ciality as to get maſter of this -A, and be quick 
tu rendering the ſeveral turns of looks and limbs, with 
all their inflictions and delineations, into plain words. 
For my own part, dy long babirede, I do it ſo mechanic 
cally, that when I walk the ſtreets of Londa T go. 
tranſlatirig all the way; and have more than onEte flood. 
behind the circle, where not three words hav cf 
faid, and have brought off twenty different di 4 
with me, which IT could have fairly wrote down and 
iryorn to. Sree 4 
I was going one evening to Martini's concen at Milan, 
juſtentering the door of the hall, when the Mar- 
* mas coming out in a fort of a hurry 
upon me defore I ſaw her; ſo 1 gave n 
ſpting WRC ide to let her paſi—ſhe had done the ſame 
and on the ſame fide too; fo we ran our Heads together: 
ihe inftantly-.got to the other fide to get out; I wasjuſt 
as unſortunate as ſhe had been; for I had ſprung 30 
that fide, aad oppoſed her paſſage again—We both bew 
puer do the cher fide, and then n 
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it wagaidiculous; we both bluſhed intoler ably; ſo 1 did 
atlaft the thing 1 ſhould have done at firſt—l ſtood ſtock- 
Rill, ayd the Marquiſina had no more difficulty. I had no 
power to go into the room, 'tili I had made her ſo much 
reparation as to wait and follow her with my eye to the 
end of the paſſage—ſhe look'd back twice, and walk'd 
along it rather ſide-ways, as if ſhe would make room for 
any one coming up ſtairs to paſy her. No, ſaid l,. 
that's a vile tranflation; the Marquiſina has a right to 
the beſt apology I can make her; and that opening is 
left for me to do it in ſo | xan and begged pardon for 
the embarraſſinent I had given her, ſaying, it was my in- 
tention to have made her way, She anſwered ſhe was 
guided by the ſame intention towards me—ſ0 we reci- 
procally thanked each qther, She was at the top of 
the ſtairs: and ſeeing no chiche/4ee near her, I begg'd ta 
hand her to her coach—ſo we went down the ſtairs, 
Kopping at every third ſtep to talk of the concert and 
the adventure Upon my word, Madame, ſaid I, when | 
had handed her in, I made fx different efforts to ler 
you go out- And I made fx efforts, replied ſhe, to let 
yon enter — l wiſh to heaven you would make a ſeventh, 
ſaid I==With all my heart, ſaid ſhe, making room 
Life is too ſhort to be long about the farms of it—ſo1 
1 ſtepped in, and ſhe carried me home with her 
And what became of the concert, St. Cecilia, who, [ 
ſuppoſe; was at it, knows more than l. WW, 

I will only add, that the connexion which aroſe out 
of the tranſlation, gave me more pleaſure than any one 
had the honour to make in Italy,: Os 
| THE DWARF. | 

| 3 P A RI 8. . 1 3 | 

HAD never heard the remark, made by an ene in 
1 my liſe, except by one; and who that was will pro- 
dably come out in this chapter; ſo that being pretty. 
much unpt epoſſeſſed, there muſt have been grounds for 
what ſtruck me the moment I caſt my eyes over the per- 
1:77 (and that wag, the unaccountable ſport of Nature 
r 
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{ports at certain times in almoſt every corne f te 


world ; but in Paris there is no end to her amuſements 
The goddeſs ſeems almoſt as merry as ſhe is 


2 


wiſe. © : 

As I carried my idea out of the Opera Cenigue with 
me, I meaſured every body I ſaw walking in the ſtreets 
by it—Melancholy application ! eſpecially where the 
ze was extremely little—the tace extremely darx— 
the eyes quick—the noſe long—the teeth white—the 
jaw promineut—to ſee ſo many miſei ables, by force of 


accidents, driven out of their own proper claſs into the 


very verge of another, which it gives me pain to write 


down—:very third man a pigmy !—ſome by ricketty + 


heads and hump-backs—s9thers by bandy legs—a third 
ſet arreſted by the hand of Nature in the faxth and ſe- 
venth years of their growth—a fourth, in their perfect 
and natural ſtate, like dwarf apple trees: ſrom the firſt 


rudiments and ſtamina of their exiſtence, never meant 


to grow higher, 


A medical traveller might ſay, tis owing to uncue | 


bandages—a fſplenetic one, to want of air—and an in- 


quiſitive traveller, to fortify the ſyſtem, may meaſure the 


height of their houſes—the narrowneſfs of their ſtreets— 
and in how few ſeet ſquare in the ſixth and ſeventh ſto- 


ries ſuch numbers of the Bourgeorſe eat and ſleep toge- 


ther: but I remember, Mr. Shandy the elder, who ac- 
counted for nothing like any body elſe, in ſpeaking one 
evening of theſe matters, averred, that children, like 
other animals, might be increaſed almoſt to any ſwe, 


provided they came right into the world : but the miſe- 


ry was, the citizens of Paris were ſo coop'd up, that 
they had not actually room enough to get them! did 
not call it getting any thing, ſaid he— tis getting no- 
thing—Nay, continued he, rifing in his argument, tis 
getting worſe than nothing, when all you have got, 
aſter twenty or five-and-twenty years of the tendereſt 
care and moſt nutritious aliment beſtowed upon it, ſhall 
not at laſt be as high as my leg. Now, Mr. Shandy 
being very ſhort, there could be nothing more ſaid of * 

Fr 4 
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As this is not a. work of reaſoning, 1 leave the ſolu- 
tion as I found it, and content myſelf with the truth* 
only of the remark, which is verified in every lane and 
bye-lane of Paris. I was walking down that which leads 
from the Carouſal to the Palais Royale, and obſerving a 
little boy in ſome diftreſs at the fide of the gutter, which 
tan down the middle of it, I took hold of his hand, and 
helped him over. Upon turning up his face to look at 
him after, I perceived he was about forty Never mind 
ſaid I: ſome good body will do as much for me, when ! 
am ninety. | | 

| fee] ſome little principles within me which incline 
me to be merciful towards this poor blighted part of my 
ſpecies, who have neither ſize nor ſtrength to get on in 
the world. -I cannot bear to ſee one of them trod upon; 
and had ſcarce got ſeated beſide my old French officer, 
ere the diſguſt was exerciſed by ſeeing the very thing 
happen under the box we ſat in. 

At the end of the orcheſtra, and betwixt that and the 
firſt de- box, there is a ſmall eſplanade left, where, when 
the houſe is full, numbers of all ranks take ſanQuary. - 
Though you ſtand, as in the Harterre, you pay the ſame / 

"Price as in the orcheſtra. A poor defenceleſs being of 
this order had got thruſt ſomehow or other into this 
lackleſs place---the night was hot, and he was ſurrounded 
by beings two feet and a half higher than himſelf, The + 
dwarf ſuffered inexpreſſibly on all ſides; but the thing 
which incommoded him moſt, was a tall corpulent Ger- 
manMear ſeven feet high, wao ſtood direRiy betwixt him 
and all poſſibility of ſeeing either the ſtage or the actors. 
The poor dwarf did all he could to get a peep at what 
was going forwards, by ſeeking for ſome little opening 
detwixt the German's arm and his body, trying firſt one 
hte, then the other; but the German ſtood ſquare in 
tie moſt unaccommodating poſture that can be imagined 
f--The dwarf might as well have been placed at the bot- 
tom of the deepeſt draw-well in Paris; fo he civil'y 
reached up his hand to the German's ſleeve, and told 
him-lis diſtreſe- -The German turned his __— 

* oo kd 
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look'd down 1 him as Goliah did upon David—and 
uafeelingly reſumed his poſture, _. 
was juſt then taking a 'pinch of f uf out of my 
monk's little horn box—and 948 would thy meek and 
courteous ſpirit, my dear Monk! ſo temper'd to 4e. 
and forbear - how ſweetly would it. have lent an dar 
to this poor ſoul's complaint. | f | 
The old French officer, ſeeing me lift up my eyes 
with an emotion, as ] made the apoſtrophe, took the li- 


berty to aſk me what was the matter II told him the 


ſtory in three words, and added, how inhuman it was.— 

By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, and 
in his firſt tranſports, which are generally unreaſonable, 
had told the German he would cut off his long queue 
with his kniſe. The German look'd back coolly, aud 
told him he was welcome if he could reach it. 

An injury fharpen'd by an inſult, be it to whom it will, 
makes Every man of ſentiment a party: Icould have 
leap'd out of the box to have addreſſed it——The old 
French officer did ĩ t with much leſs confuſion ; for lean- 
ing a little oyer, and nodding to a centinel, and pointing 
at the ſame time with his finger at the diftreſs—the centi- 
nel make his way to it There was no occaſion- to tell 
the grievance—the thing told itſelf; ſo thruſting back 
the Germap inſtantly with his muſkcet—he took the poor 
dwarf by the hand, and placed bim before him—This is 
noble, ſaid I, clapping my hands togethe: And yet 


you wowd not permit this, ſaid the old officer, in 


In England, dear Sit, ſaid], we fit all of our 
Ol em FR 3 : A 
The old French officer would have ſet me at unity 
with myſelf, in caſe ] had been at variance, —by ſaying 
it was a bes mo/—and as a bon mo! is always worth 
ſomething at Paris, he offered me a pinch of ſau. - 
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| 3 PARIS. 

r was now my turn to aſk the old French officer, 
2 + what was the matter?” for a cry of . Hane 
tes mains, Menficur * Abbe,” re-echoed from a dozen 
different parts of the partefre, was as unintelligible 
to me, as my apoſtrophe to the Monk had been to 
n | 


He told me, it was ſome poor Abbe in one of the up- 
per lere, who he ſuppoſed had got planted perdu behind 
a couple of griffets, in order to ſee the opera, and that 
the parterre eſpying him, were infhſting upon his hold- 
ing up both his hands dwing the reprefentation.—And 
can it be ſuppoſed, ſaid I, that an eceleſiaſtic would pick 
the griſſet's pockets? The old French officer ſmiled, 

nd whiſperirig in my ear, opened a door of know- 
— which Lhad no idea of. | 

God God! ſaid I turning pale with aRoniſhment—— 
is it poſſible, that a people ſo fmit with ſentiment ſhould 
at the ſame time de ſo unclean, and ſo unlike themſelves 
eee groffierte added 1, . 

Ade French officer told me it was an illiberal ſarcaſm 
at the Church, which had begun in the theatre about the 
time the Tartuffe was given in it, by Moliere but, like 
auher remains of Gothic manners was deelining 
Every natipn continued he, have their refinements wa 
gr:fhertes, in which they take the lead, and loſe it of 
another by turns that he had been ict moſt countries, 
hut never in one where he found not ſome delicacies 
which others ſeemed to want. Ze POUR ef le CoMTRE 
ſe trouvent en choque Nation: there is a balance, ſaid he, 
of and bad every-where ; and nothing but the 
knowing it is ſo can emancipate one-half of the world 
from the prepoſſeſſion nich it holds againſt che other 
that the advantage of travel, as it regarded the ſcavory 
eure, was by ſeeing a great deal both of men and man- 
Hers it taught us mutual toleration ; and m̃utual to- 
tation, eoncluded he, making me a bow, taught us 
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The old French officer delivered this with an air of 
ſuch candour and good ſenſe, as coincided with my firſt , 
favourable impreflions of his charaQer—l thought! 
loved the man; but 1 fear I] miſtook the objed —'twas 
my ewn way of thinking The difference was, I ' 
could not have expreſſed it half ſo well. 

It is alike troubleſome to both the rider and his beaft 


.—if the latter goes pricking up his ears and ſtarting all 


the way at every object which he never ſaw before—l 
have as linle torment of this kind as any creature ative; 
anc yet I honeſtly confeſs that many a thing gave me 
pain, and that I bluſh'd at many a word the firſt month 
which I found inconſequent, and perfectly innocent the 
ſecond. . 
Madame de Rambouliet, after an acquaintance of 
about fx weeks with her, had done me the honour to 
take mein her coach about two leagues out of town— 
Of all women Madame de Rambouliet is the moſt cor- 
rect; and I never wiſh to ſee one of more virtues and 
urity of heart—In our return back, Madame de Ram. 
touliet defired me to pull the cord l aſked her if the 


wanted any thing Nies gue pifſer, ſaid Madame de 


Rambouliet. | 

Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame de Ram- 
bouliet p ſs on——And ye fair myſtic nymphs 1 go 
each one uc your roſe, and ſcatter them in your path 
—for Madame de Rambouliet did no more—] handed 
Madame de Rambouliet out of the coach, and had I 
been the prieſt of the chaſte Cas TAL iA, I could not 
have ſerved at her fountain with a more reſpe&ful de- 
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FRANCE any ITALY. 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 
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THE FILLE DE HAM BRE. 


: PARTS 

T7 HAT the old French officer had delivered upon 
travelling. bringing Polonius's advice to his fon 
upon the ſame ſubjeR into my head—and that bringing 
in Hamlet, and Hamlet the reſt of Shakeſpeare's works, 
2 at the Quai de Conti, in my return home, to 
purchaſe the whole ſet. — 
The bqokfeller ſaid he had not a ſet in the world — 
Comment! / ſaid 1, taking one out of a ſet which lay upon 
the counter betwixt us—He ſaid, they were ſent him 
only to be got bound, and were to be ſent back to Ver- 
filles in the morning to the Count de BA. f 
And does the Count de B**+, ſaid I, read Shakeſ- 
ſpeare 2 C un Eſprit fort, replied the bo6kſeller, He 


loves Engliſh books: and what is. more to his honour 


Monſieur he loves the Engliſh too. You ſpeak this ſo 
civilly, ſaid 1, that it is enough to oblige an Engliſhman 
to lay out a Louis d'or or two in your ſhop. The book- 


| ſeller made a. bow, and was going to ſay ſomething, 


when a young decent girl about twenty, who by her air 
and dreſs ſeemed to be Vie de chambre to ſome deyout 
woman of faſhion, came into the ſhop, and aſked for 
Jes Trarenent du Creur et du PE/prit + the bookſeller 
gave her the book dus ectly; ſhe pulled out a little green 
ſattin purſe, run round with ribband of the ſame colour 
and putting her finger and thumb into it, ſhe took out 
money and paid for ir. As I had nothing more to 


7 


{tay me ig the ſhop, we both walked out of the door to- 
gether... „„ 
And what have you to do my dear, ſaid 1, with The 
anderings of the Heart, who ſcarce know yet you have 


one nor. till love has firſt told Fou it, or ſome faithleſs 


BEES Cage | ſhepherd 
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N,-puerd had made it ache, canſ thou ever be ſure it is 
10. — e Drew men garde / ſaid the girl, —With reaſon, 
ſay ſ—for it is as good a one; 'tis pity it ſhould be 
Nolen tis à little treaſure to thee, and gives a 


better air you face, than if it was dreſſed out with 


pearls. 

N The young girl liſtened with 2 ſubmimive attentions 
holding her ſatin purſe by its ribband in her hand all 
the time—'Tis a very ſeal one, ſaid T taking hold of 
the bottom of it—ſhe held it towards me—and there is 
very little in it, my dear; ſaid : but be but as good as 
thou art handfome, and heaven will fill it. I had a 

arcel of crowns id my hand to pay for Shakeſpeare ; 

and, as ſhe had let go the purſe entirely, I put a angle 
one in; aud ad + up the ribband in a howsknot, re- 
turned it to her. 

The young girl made me a more humble curtſey than 
low one—'twas one of thoſe quiet, thankful finkings, 
where the ſpirit bows itſelf down—the body does no 
more than tell it. I never gave a girl a crown in my 
life, which gave me Half the eaſure. 

My advice, my dear; would not have been worth a 

in to you, faid I, if I had not given this along with it? 

t now, when you ſee the cro n, 8 remember 1 
fo Hou. t. my dear; lay it out in rib 

57 my word, Sir. faid the Fre earneſtly, I am in- 
e—in ſaying which, as in little bargains 
of h honour, ſhe gave me her Artes V: rite, 4 Men eur, 
je melijrai cet arge abet — Me. 
When a virtuous gonve m ade betwizt man: and 
- woman, it faritifics th private walk: ; To not- 
| 2 ing it ery 5 y. , as both our oads lay the 
fame way, ſhe ma ct e of w ing a the 1 
de Conti t a op" FOE "os, Wa 
She ade me a ſecond eurtſey in ſetting oli and be- 
fore we got twenty yards from the door, as if fhEhad not 
enough befare, the we a'fart'of a a little op do 
" me agaih—Hthe thapk'? me. ; | 
n een wibate, f 0 Teer, which 1 8 
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10 avoid paying to virtue and would not be miſtaken in the 
f perſon 1 had been rendering it to for the world But | 
4: ice innocence my dear in your face and foul beſal the _ 
ſi man who ever lays a ſnarein its way. 
> The girl ſeem'd affeſted ſome way or other with what 
1 ſaiè— ſhe gave a low fgh—l found F was not empow- 
Sy ered to enquire at all after it=fo ſaid nothing more 
of till I got to the corner of the Rue de Nevers, here we 
of were to part. Li 
ig hut is this the way, my dear, ſaid I, to the Hotel 
& de Modene? She told me it was—or, that I might go dy 
2 the Rue de Guenegualt, which was the next turn. 


Kg Then Fll-go. my dear, by the Rue de Guenegual, ſaid J, 
p for two reaſons; firſt, I ſhall pleaſe myſelf; and next, 1 
* ſhall give you the protedion of my company, as far on 
7 your way as I ean. The girl was ſenſible | was civil 
* and faid, ſhe wiſh'd the Hotel de Modene was in the 
Rue de St. Pierre. You live there? ſaid l. — She told 
9 me the was fi/ e de chambre to Madame R****,—Good 
God! ſaid I, 'tis the-yery lady for whom I have brought 
a letter from Amiens,-The girl told me, that Madame 
R*##**, ſhe believed, ex a flranger with a letter, 
and was impatient to ſee him ſo 1defired the girl to 
preſent my compliments to Madame Ri, and ſay T 
would certainly wait upon her in the- moraing. 

We ftood ſtill at the corner of the Rue de Nevers whil& 
this Ar Pen then -Ropped a moment whilſt ſhe. diſ- 
poſed of her Z£garements de Cour, tc. more commodiw 
. ouſly than carrying them in her hand=-they were we _ 

volumes; ſo1 held the ſecond for her.whilft ſhe put the 
fr ſt into rer pocket, and then ſhe held her pocket aud 
put in the ocher after it. e 

Tis ſweet to feel by what ſine- ſpun · hreads our affec- 
ions were drawn. together. f 7 INS TIE TR 

We ſeroff-afreſh, and as the took her third ſtep, the 
gnl-par her hand within my arm -l was juſt bidding 
her —o-but the didit of herſelf with that undeliberating 
— — ed it was outof her head that ff 

never feen nn.” For · my o part, I telt he 
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con vid ian of conſanguinity ſo ſtrongly, that I could not 

help turning half round to look in her face, and ſee if 

.1 could trace out any thing in it of 'a family likeneſs— ' 

Tur! ſaid I, are not we all relations? 
When we arrived at the turning up of the Rue de 

Guineygaude, I topped to bid her adieh for good and 


all: the girl would thank me again for my company and 


kindneſs ——She bid me adieu twice—T repeated it as 
often; and ſo cordial was the paiting between us, that 
hed it happened any where elſe, I am not ſure but 1 
ſhould have ſigued it with a kiſs of charity, as warm and 
holy as an apoſtie. 


But in Paris, as none kiſs each other but. the men—1 


did. what amounted to the ſame thing 


did God bleſs her. . 
THE PASSPORT. 
PARIS. 


JT7 HEN I got home to my hotel, La Fleur told me ! 
| had been enquired after by the Lie tenant de Police 
— The deuce take it, ſaid Il know tne reaſon, It is 
time the reader ſhould know it, ſor in the order of 
things in which it happened, it was omitted; not that 
it was out of my head; but that had I told it then, it mighi 

have been forgot now—and now is the time I want it. 
I had left London with ſo much precipitation, that it 


never entered my mind that we were at war with France, 


and had reached Dover, and looked through my glaſs at 
the hills beyond Boulogne, before the idea preſented 
" itſelf; and with this in its train, that there was no get- 
_ ting there without a paſſport. Go but tothe end of a 


ſtreet, I have a mortal averfion for returning back no 


_ wiſer than I ſet out; and as this was one of the greateſt 
efforts I had ever made for knowledge, I could leſs bear 


the thoughts of it: ſo hearing the Count de 1 had 
hired the packet, þ degeed he would take me in his te. 
The. Count had ſome little knowledge of me, fo made 

or no difficulty—only ſaid, h te ſerve 
; * | 70 —_ me 
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me could reach no further than Calais; as he was 10 
return by way of Bruſſels to Paris: however, when 1 
had once paſſed there, I might get to Paris without in- 
rerruption ; but that in Paris I muſt make friends and 
ſhift for myſelf.——Let me get to Paris, Monſieur le 
Count, ſaid I—and I ſhall Co very well. S0 l embarked: 
and never thought more of the matter. | 
When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de Police had 
deen enquiring after me—the thing inſtantly 1ecuned 
—and by the time La Fleur had well told me, the maſter 
of the hotel came into my room to tell me the ſauce 


thing, with this addition to it, that my paſſport had been 


particularly aſked after : the maſter of the hotel conelu- 
ded with ſaying, He hoped I had one,---Not I. faith, faid I. 

- The- maſter of the hotel retited three ſteps from me 
as from an infected perſon, as I declared this—and poor 
La Fleur advanced three ſteps towards me, and with 
that ſort of movement which a good ſoul makes to ſuc- 
cour à diſtreſſed one—the fellow won my heart by it; 


and from that ſingle ait, I knew his character as pe- 
ſectly, and could rely upon it as firmly, as if he had _ 7 
_ ſerved me with fidelity for ſeven years. | | 


. Monſeigneur, cried the maſter of the hotel but te - 
collecting himſelf as he made the exclamation, he in- 
ſtantly changed the tone of it—If Monſieur, ſaid he, has 


not a paſſport (apparament) in all likelihood he has 


friends in Paris who can procure him one Not that 1 
know of, quoth IJ, with an air of indifference Then 
cer tes, replied he, you will be ſent to he Baſtile, or the 
Charelet, au meint. Poo! ſaid I, the King of France is 
a good natured ſoul—he will hurt nobody—Ce/a en- 
þeche pus, ſaid he - pou will certainly be ſent to the Baſ- 
tile to-morrow morning—But 1 have taken your lodg- 
ings for a month, anſweted l, and J will not quit them a 
day defore the time for all the kings of France in the 
world, La Fleur whiſper2din my ear, that no body could 
oppoſe. the king of France. | | 

Faru, ſaid my hoſt, cer Meſſieurs Angleis ſont des 
gens Iver extraordingirei—and having both ſaid and 
worn it —he went out RK 
Bi Es n THE 
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THE PASSPORT. 

| THE HOTEL AT PARIS. 8 

1 COULD not find in my heart to torture La Fleur 
with a ſerious look upon the ſubje& of my embarraſt- 

ment, which was the reaſon 1 had treated it ſo cava- 
lierly ; and to ſhow him how light it lay upon my mind, 
l dropt the ſubject entirely; and whilft he waired upon 

me at ſupper, talk'd to him with more than uſual gaiety 
about Paris, and of the Opera ComiqueLz Fleur had 
been there himſelf, and had followed me through the 
reets as far as the bookſeller's hop ; but ſeeing me come 
out with a young e de chambre, and that we walk'd 
down the Quai de Conti together, La Fleur deem'd it 
unneceſſary to follow me a ftep farther—ſo making his 
own refieQions upon it, he took a ſhorter cut—and got 
to the hotel in time to be informed of the affair of the 
Police agaiuſt my arrival. | 

As ſoon as the honeſt creature had taken away, and 
gone down to ſup himſelf, I then began to thiak a little 
ſeriouſly about my Stuation,— 

—And here, I know, Bugenius, thou wilt ſmile at the 
remembrance of a fhort dialogue which. paſs'd berwixt 
us the moment I was going to ſet outs] muſt tell it here. 

Eugenius knowing that I was as little fabje& to be 
overburthened with money as thought, had drawa me 
aſide to interrogate me how much I had taken care for, 
Upon -teiling him the exact ſam, Eygenius ſhook his 
head, and aid, it would not do; ſo pull'd out his purſe 
in order io empty it into mine. I've enough in con- 
ſeience, Eugenius ſaid I. Indeed Yorick, you have 
not, replied Eugenius—I know France and Italy beiter 

than you. - But you don't confider, Eugenius, ſaid I, 
refuſing his offer that before I have been three days in 
Paris, I ſhall take care to ſay or do ing or other 
for which 1 ſhall get clapt up into the Baſtile, and that 1 
mall live there a couple of months entirely at the king 
of Fragce's expence. I beg pardon, ſaid Eugenius, 
dryly; really I had forgot that reſource. To 8 | 
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F Now the event 1 treated gaily came ſeriouſly to my 
0 

Is ſolly, or nonchalance, or 2288 or pertina 
city—or what is it in me, that after all, when La Fleur 
tiad gone down ſtairs, and I was quite alone, that I could 
not bring down my mind to think of it otherwiſe than 
had then ſpoken of it to Kugenius ? 

And as forthe Baſtile! the terror is in the word 
Make the moſt of it you can, ſaid 1 10 wyſelf, the 
Baſtile is but another word for a tower, and a tower is 
but another word for à houſe you cannot get out — 
Mercy on the gouty ! for they are in it twice a yea but 
with nine livres a day, and pen and ink and paper 
and patience, albeit a man cannot get out, he may do 
very well within—at leaſt for a month or ix weeks: at 
the end of which, if he is a harmleſs fellow his inno- 
cence appears and he comes out a better and a wiſer | 
man than he went in. 8 

had ſome occafion (I forget what) to ſtep into the 
court-yard, as J ſettled this account; and remember 1 
walked down-ſtairs.in no ſmall triumph v with the conceit 
of my reaſoning—Beſhrew the /2mbre pencil! ſaid 1 
vauntingly for | envy. not its powers, which paints 
the evils of liſe with ſo hard and deadly a colouring. 
The mind fits terrified at the objeQs ſhe has magnified 
herſelf, and blackened : reduce them to their proper fize 
and hue he overlooks them——It is true ſaid 1, cor- 
re&ing the propofition——the Baſtile is not an evil to 
be deſpiſed but ſtrip it of its towers——fill up the 
ä — ne the doors call it amply a eonfine- 
ment, and ſuppoſe it is ſome tyrant of a diſtemper—— 
and not of a man which holds you in it. me evil va» 
niſhes, and you bear the other half without complaint. 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of dliloquy, 
with a voice wh took to be of a child, which com- 


plained * it could Bat get out,” —I looked up and down 


the paſſage, and ſeeing neither man, woman, br child, 
] went out without further attention. 


' Is * return back through the Petite, . heard the | 
D 3  fams 
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fame words repeated twice over; and looking up fawy 


it was a ſtarling hung in a little cage ] can't get out, 


3 can't get out,” ſaid the ſtarling 
I Koed looking at the bird; and to every perſon who 
came through the paſſage it ran fluttering to the fide 


towards which they approached it, with the ſame la- 


mentation of its captivity I cant get out.“ ſaid the 


ſtarling, ——God help thee ! ſaid I, but I'll let thee 
out, coſt what it will; ſo I turned about the cage to 
get at the door; it was twiſted and double-twifted fo 
faſt with wire there was no getting it open without pul» 
ling the cage to piece: I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew 10 the place where I was. attempting 
his deliverance, and thruſting his head through the trel- 
lis, preſſed his breaſt againſt it as if impatient—l fear, 
poor creature! ſaid I, I cannot ſet thee at liberty 
* No,” faid the ſtarling “ 1 can't get out I can't get 
out,“ ſaid the ftarling. | ; 
I vowI never had my affections more tenderly awak- 
ened ; or do 1 remember an incident in my life, where 
the diſfipared ſpirits, ro which my reaſon had been a 
© bubble were ſo ſuddenly called home. Mechagical as the 
notes were, yet ſo true to nature were they chaunted, 
that in one view they overthrew all my ſyſtematic rea- 
ſonings upon the Baftile ; and I walked heavily up 
_ unſaying every word I had ſaid in geing down 

Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, Slavery! ſaid I, 
Killthou art a bitter draught! and though thouſands in 
all ages hade been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
leſs bitter on that account. Tis thou, thrice ſweet and 
gracious goddeſi, addrefling myſelf to LI RTV, whom 
c * in public or in private worſhip, whoſe taſte is grate- 


L and ever will be ſo, till Narvns herſelf ſhall 


bange No iat of words can ſhat thy ſnowy man- 
tle, or chymic power turn thy ſceptrelato iron With 
thee to ſmile upon him as he eats js craft, the ſwain is 
happier than his monarch, from court thau art 


* 
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racious Heaven cried I, a 
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the lat ſtep but one in my aſcent, grant me but health 
thou great beſtower of it, and give me but this fair 
Goddeſs as my companion—and ſhower dowa thy. mi- 
tres, if it ſeems good unto thy Divine Providence, upon 
thoſe heads which are achiag for them! - | 
"TT HE CAFTTIVE.- 
. 
TY bird in his cage purſued me into my room; I 


ſat down cloſe to my table, and leaning my head 


upon my hand I began to figure to myſelf the miſeries 


of confinement. I was in a right frame for it, and ſo I 
gave full ſcope to my imagination. 

I wag going to begin with the millions of my feilow- 
creatures born to no inheritance but ſlavery : but tind- 
ing, however affecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of ſad groupes 
in it did but diſtract me Be 


l took a ſingle captive and having firſt ſhut him up 


in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door to take his picture, 1 


I beheld his body half waſted away with lang expee- 
tation and confinement, and felt what kind of ffekneſt of 
the heart it was which ariſes ſi om hope deferred. Upon 


looking -nearer, I ſaw him pale and teverifh : in thirty 


years the weſtern breeze had not once fann'd ins blagd— - 


he had ſeen no ſun, no moon in all that time—nor had 
the voice of fiicad or kinſman breathed through his 
lattice : his children | 
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leſs eye towards the door, then caſt it dowu—ſhook 
his head, and went on with his work of affliction. 
1 heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body 
to lay his little tick upon the bundle—He gave a deep 


figh—lI ſaw the iron enter into his ſoul—l burſt into 


tears—1 could not ſuftain the pigure of confinement 
which my fancy had drawn] ſtarted up from my 
chair, and calling La Fleur, 1 bid him beipeak me a 


remiſe, and have it ready at the door of the hotel by 


nine in the morning. 
Eu go directly, ſaid I, myſelf to Monſieur Le Duc 
de Choifeul, 

La Fleur would have put me to bed; bur not wil- 
ling he ſhould ſee any thing upon my cheek which 
would coft the honeft fellow a heart-ach—1 told him 1 
Kine, go to bed by wyſeli—and bid him to do the 

me. 


RHE STARLING. 
ROAD TO VERSAILLES. 


I GOT into my remiſe the hour I promiſed ; La Fleur 


got up behind, an I bid the coachman make the beſt 
of his way to Verſailles, 

As there was nothing in this road, or rather nothing 
which 1 look for in travelling, I cannot fill up the blank 
| better than with a ſhort Hiſtory of this ſel ſame bird, 

which became the ſubject of the laſt chapter. 

Whilſt the honourable Mr. * was waiting for 

wind at Dover, it had been caught upon the cliffs be- 
fore it could well fly, by an Engliſh lad who was bis 


' His breaft into the packet—and 'by courſe of ſeeding it, 
ad taking it once under his protection, in à day or 
a fond of it, and pot it ſafe along wa him to 

Paris. 
At Paris the lad had laid wh. livie i little 
cage for the ftarling, and as he had unle to 2 Hauer 
_ me aye months dis maſtet ed | 
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groom ; who, not caring to deftroy it, had taken it in 
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1 which I own d myſelf ſo much his 
debtot - 

Upon his maſter's coing on for Italy—the lad had 
given it to the maſter of the hote! But his little 
ſong for liberty being in an, aaro707: language at Paris, 
the bird had little or no (awe Tet by him—1o La Fleur 
bought him and his cage for | * for a bottle of Bur- 

undy. 

. In my return feom Karo d>brought him with me 
to the country in whoſe language he had learn'd 
his notes>—and telling we . Razy" of him to Lord 
A—, Lord A. begg'd the bird of ln a week Lord 
A. gave him to Lord &; Lord made a preſent of 
him to Lord C-——; and Lord Es gentleman ſold him 
to Lord D's for a millin D. = him to Lord 
E, and ſo on half round the al From that 
rank be paſs'd into the lower houſe, 11 — the hands 
of as many commoners——but all theſe wanted to ge 
in and my bird wanted to ger . he had almoſt 
as little ſtore ſet by him in London as in Paris, 

It is impoſſible but many of my readers muſt have 
keard of him; and if any by mere chance have ever. 
ſeen him] beg leave to inſorm them, that that 
bird was my n ſome vile copy ſer up GEE 


him. 


ane 
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T have nothing farther to add upon him, but that f. 
that time to this I have borne this poor fl that from 
creſt of my arms. Thus ne ug poor flarling ge the 


| —And let the heralds officery twiſt his neck about 1 


THE ADDRESS. 
| VERSAILLES. N 
SHOULD net like to have my enemy take a view of 
my mind when 1 am going to aſ protection of any 
man; for which teaſon 1 generally endeavour to protect 
myſelf; but this going to Monſ, Le Duc de C**** was 
an act of compuiſion---had it been an a& of choice, 
mould have done it, I ſuppoſe, like other people. 
How many mean plans of dirty addreſs, as I went 
along, did my ſetvile heart form! I deſerved the Baſtile 
for every one of them. Wo ST 
+ Then nothing would ſerve me when 1 got within 
Gght of Verſailles, but putr'ag words and ſentences to- 
gether, and conceiving q:titudes and tones to oth 
3 5 S . . . N 3 LAS. myſe 


n 


| hold me the Duke de 6 was bat 2 2 
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myſelſ into Monſ, le Duc de C**#'s good grace 


This will do, ſaid I—juſt as well, retorted I again, as 
4 coat cartied up to him by an adventurous taylor, 
without taking his meaſure - Fool ! continued I-—ſee 
Monſ. Le Duc's face firſt—obſerve what character is 
,written in it——take notice in what poſture he ſands to 
hear you—mark the turns and expreſſions of his body 
and limbs and for the tone the firſt ſound which 
comes from his lips will give it you; and from all theſe 


together you'll compound an addreſs at once on the 


ſpot, which cannot diſguſt the Duke the ingralients 
are his own, and moſt likely to go down. 4 — 
Well! ſaid I, 1 wiſh it well over Coward again, 
as if man to man was not equal throughout the whole 
ſurface of the globe ? — and if in the field--why not face 


to face in the cahinet too? And truſt me; Yorick, 


whenever it is not fo, man is falſe to himſelf; and be- 
trays his own ſuccouts ten times where nature does it 
once. Goto the Duke de C-—— with the Baſtille in 
thy lock my life for it, thou wilt be ſent back to 
Paris in half an hour with an eſcort, 3 
I believe ſq, ſaid I—then I'll go to the Duke, by 
— with all the gaiety and debonaterneſs in the 
world. : | | is 
And there you are wrong again, replied IA heart 
at eaſe, -Yorick, flies into no extteme tis ever on its 
center Well! well! cried I, as the coackman turned 
in at the gates, | find I ſhall do very well; and by the 
time he had wheel'd round the court, and-brought me 


upto the door, I found myſelf ſo much the better for 
my own lecture, that I neither aſcended the Keps like a 


victim to juſtice, who was to part with the life upon the 
topmoſt—nor did I mount them with a ſkip and a cou- 


ple of firides, as 1 do when I fly up Blizal to thee, ts 


meet it. ier 

As 1 entered the door of the ſaloon, I was met by 4 

rſon who poſhbly might be the maitre d'hatel, but 
more the air of one of the under-ſecretaries, who - 
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Nor ant, Taid I, of the forms of öbtalning an audience, 
being an abſalute firanger, and what is worſe in the pre- 
dent conjuncture of affairs, being an Engliſhman too. 
Hie replied, that · did not increaſe the difficulty. I made 
im A Light bow, and-told him, I had ſomething of im- 
Soxtance to: ſay to Monſ. le Duc. The ſecretary look'd 
Aon the Rairg, as if about to leave me, to carry up 
| vhas;acgpant to ſume one But I muſt not miſlead you, 
Ad ler what Lhave to ſay is of no manner of impor- 
IS Taage Monßeut le Dac de C. but of great im- 
| Portance to myſelf. —Cef wne artre off aire, replied he 
Not. all ſaid i, to a man of gallantry ray, 
| good Sir, continned l, when can a ftranger hope to — 
ace, in ot leß than two hours, ſa id he, joking at 
1 | his watch —The number of equipages in the court- 
| _ yard ſeemechto.quſtiſy the calculation, that 1 could have 
1 no nearer a proſpe. nd as walking backwards and 
fapwargs in the ſaloon, without a ſou! to commune with, 
was ſor the time as bad as being in the baſtile itſelf, 1 
inſtantiy went back to- my rem”, and bid the coach- 
un to the Cordon Bler, which was the neareſt 
otel. | | 
think there is a- fatality in it—I ſeldom go to the 
place 1 ſet out ſor. | 


1 PI „L E ATISSER 
- VERSAILLES. 


ai 0G 93 
8 T bad got half way down the ſtreet 1 
changed: my wind. As Tam at Verſailles, thought 
BA might as well take a view of the town: fo l pulled 
tus cord, and ordered the coachman to dre rout: ſome 
Anke priteipal ſtreet I ſuppoſe the town is not very 
latge;faid 1. — The coachman begged pardon for ſetting 
mevight, aud told me it was very faperb, and that num- 
bers of the fir ſt dukes, and ergubflcs, And counts kad 
hotels The Count de B**##, of hom, the boakſeller 
=K me oe Conti had ſpeken To handſomely the nlght 
before; e inflantly into my mind. And why hond 
*thought't, to me Dt de B, who 27 a 
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W high an idea of Englim books and Engliſhmen—and 


tell him my ſtory? ſo I changed my mind a ſecond time 
In truth it was the third ; for I had intended that day 
for Madame de R—— in the Rue de St. Piere, and had 
devoutly.ſent her word by her /e de chbambre that I 
would aſſur edly wait upon her—but I am governed by 
Ccircumſtances---I cannot govern them; fo ſeeing a mau 
fanding with a baſket on the other fide of the ſtreet, as 
if he had ſomethiag to ſell, I bid La Fleur go up to him 
and enquire for the Count's hotel. ke. 

La Fleur returned a little pale; and told me it was 4 
Chavalier de St, Louis ſelling #ates---It is impoſſihle, 
La Fleur, ſaid 1,---La Fleur conld not more account 
the phenomenon than myſelf, but perſiſted in his ſtory; 
he had ſeen the Croix ſet in gold, with its red ribband, 
hefaid, tied to his button hole---and had looked into the 
baſket, and ſeen the Pater which the Chevalier was ſel> 
ling ; ſo could. not be miſtaken ia that. 

Such a reyerfe in man's life awakens a better principle 
than curioſity; I could not help looking for ſome time 
at him as I fat in the remiſe the more I looked at him, 
his Croix and his baſket, the ftronger they wove them< 
ſelves into my brain---] got oat of the rene and wenty 
towards him. | ie 
He was begirt with a clean linden apron; which felt - 
below his knees, and with a ſort of bib that went half 
way up his breaſt; upon the top of this, but a little be- 
low the hem, hung his Croix. His baſket of little 
gates was covered over with a white damaſk napkin ; 
another of the ſame kind was ſpread at the bottom; and 
there was a look of zreperre aud neatheſs thoughouty - 
that one might have bought His pates of him as much - 
from appetite as ſentiment, 

He made an offer of them to neither, ; but ftood fill - 
with, thech at the corner of an hotel, for Wioſe to buy 
who choſe it, without ſolicitation. or 
He was about ſorty-eighü of 2 ſedate id fome.- 
thing apptoaching to gravity; I did not Wonder 1 


* Preat up father to the "_ than him, and 1 nf 


* 
* 
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np the napkin, and taken one of his partes into my 
hand—] begged he would explain the appearance 
waich affected me. 

He told me in a few words that the beſt part of his 
life had paſſed in tae ſervice, in which, after ſpending a 
ſmall patrimonv, he had obtained a company and the 
Croix with it: but that, at the concluſion of the laſt 
peace, his regiment being reformed, and the whole 
corps, With thoſe of ſome other regiment, left without 
any proviban, he found bimſelf in a wide word, without 

iends, without a livre—and, indeed, ſaid he, without 
any thing but this—(poiating, as he ſaid it, to his Croix) 


he poor Chevalier won my pity, and he finiſhed 


the ſcene with winning my eſteem too. 


The king, he ſaid, was the moſt generous of princes, 


but his generofity could neither relieve or reward every 
one. and it was only his misfortune to be among the 
number. | He had a little wife, he ſaid, whom be loved, 
who did the Serie; and added, he felt no diſhonour 
in defending her and himfelf from want in this way 
ualeſs Piovidence had offered him a better. 


It would be wicked to withhold a pleaſure from the 
good. in paſſing over what happen'd to this poor Che- 


valier of St. Louis about nine months aſter, 

It ſeems he uſually took his ſtand near the iron gates 
which lead up to the palace, and as his Croix had caught 
the eye of numbers, numbers hd made the ſawe enquiry 
which 1 had done—He bag t0'd them the ſame ſtory, and 
aiways with ſo much modefty and good ſenſe, that it had 


_ reach'd at laſt the king's ear—who hearing the Cheva- 
Ler had been a gallant officer, and reſpeQed by the 
whole regiment as a man of honour and integrity—he 


broke up bis little trade by a penſion of fifteen hundred 
},vres A year. 

As have told this to pleaſe the reader, I beg he wil 
a\iow. me to relate another, out of its order, to pleaſe 
myſelſ—the two ſtories reflect light upon each _ 
and "tis pity they houtd be parte c. * 
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THE SWORD. 
RENN ES. 


HEN ſtates and empires have their periods of de- 
'Vy.clenſfoa, aud feel in thelr turns what diftreſs and 
poverty is ſtop not to tell the cauſes which gradually 
broaght the houſe d' E*##%+* in Britanny into decay. 
The Marquis d' E#**# had fought up again his condi- 
tion with great firmneſs. Wiſhing to preſerve and 
ſtill ſhew to the world, ſome little fragmeats of what his 
anceſtors had been Their indiſcretion had put it out of 
his power. There was enough left for the little exigen- 
BB cics of 95/cur:/3z—but he had two boys who looked up 
do him for /i254/—he thought they deſerved it. He had 
tried his ſword—it could not open the way—the moun- 
ing was too expenfive—and ample economy was not a 
match for it—there was no reſource but commerce. 
An any other province in France, ſave Brittany, 
this was ſmiting the root for ever of the little tree his 
— and affection wiſh'd to ſee re- bloſſom but in 
ittany, there being a proviſion for this, he avail'd 
e- himſelf of it; and taking an occaſion when the States 
"WW were afſembled at Rennes, the Marquis, attended with 
es || his two boys, entered the court; and having pleaded 
ht che right of an ancient law of the dutchy, which though 
ry ſeldom claim'd, he ſaid, was no lefs in force, he took 
nd his ſword from h's ſide Here, ſaid he, take it: and 
ad de truſty guardians of it, till better times put me in 
a- I condition to reclaim it. | Rp 


the The preſident accepted the Marquis's ſword he 


* 


ne ſtaid a few minutes to ſee it depoſited in the archives 

ted of the houſe, and de partie. | 
The Marquis and his whole family embarked the : 

will W next day for Martinico, and in about nineteen or 

aſe twenty years of ſucceſsful application to bufineſs, i 

1- | with ſome unlook'd for bequeſts from diſtant branches * 

of his houſe, returned home to reclaim his nobility, _ 
Mae = e 12d off 108 0 ; 
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It was an incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any traveller but a ſentimental one, that I 


ſhould be at Rennes at the very time of this ſolemn 


requiſition : F call it folemn—It was ſo to me. 
The Marquis entered the court with his whole fa. 


mily: he ſupported his lacy—his eldeſt ſon ſupported 


hisfiſter, and his youngeſt was at the other extreme of 


the line nett his mother—he put his handkerchief to 


his face twice 


— There was a dead filence. When the Marquis 


had approach'd within fix' paces of the tribunal, he 
gave the Marchoineſs to his youngeſt ſon, and ad- 


vancing three ſteps before' his family—he recldim'd' 


his ſword. His'ſword' was given him, and the mo- 


ment he got it into his hand he drew it almoſt out 


of the  ſeabbard—twas the ſhining face of a friend: 


he had once given up—he locked attentively along 


A; beginning at the hilt, as if to ſee whether it was 


the ſame—when obſerying a little ruſt which it had“ 


contracted near the point, he brought it near His eye, 
and bending His head down over it——1'thintT ſaw 
a'tear fall upon the place: I could not be deceived by 
what followed, | 
1 mall find, ſaid he ſome, tber way to get it 
* == FM 
When the Marquis had ſaid this, he return'd his 
ſword into its ſeabbard, made a bow to the guardi- 


ans of t=any with his wife and daughter, and his wo 


ſons following him, walked our. 


O how Tenvied him his feelings ! 
THE PASSPORT 


L FOUND mo diffieulty in getting adimtttanee to Mon · 
«Gear ie, Count de B — The" fet of Shakeſ. 
peares was laid upon the table, and he n tunibling 
them over. I walk'd up cis{&to the tak 


4 
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ing firſt ſuch a look at the books as to make him con- 
ezive I knew what they were, I told him I had come 
without any one to preſent we, OT: I ſhould meet 


with a friend in his apaitment, who, 1 truſted, would 
do it for me— It is my countryman the great Shakeſ- 
pears, faid I, pointing to his works: . lu Lonte; 
min cher amt, apoſtrophizing his ſpirit, added 1, de me 
faire cet honneur lam | 2 
The Count ſmiled at the fingularity of the intro- 
duction: and ſeeing I look'd a little pale and fickly, 
infited upon my taking an arm-chair; ſo I ſat down; 
and to ſave him conjeQures upon a viſit ſo out of all 
role, 1 told him fimply of the accident in the bookſeller's. 
hop, and how that had impell'd me rather to go to him 
with the ſtory of a little embarraſſment I was under; 
than to any other man in France—And what is your 
embarraſſment? Let me hear it ſaid the Count. 
So 1'told him the tory juſt as I have told it the 
reader. 8 NOTE OY 
- And the mafter of the hotel ſaid I, as I con- 
claded it, will needs have it, Monſieur le Count, that 
I mould be ſent to the Baſtiſe=But' 1 have no ap- 
prehenfions, continued I—for falling into the hands of 
the moſt poliſh'd people in the world, and being con- 
2 ſcious I was a true man, and not come to ſpy the naked- 


FV WT ITS. OO 


i neſs of the land, I ſcarce thought I laid at their mercy. 
% E toes not ſuit the gallantry of the French, Monſieur 


le Count, ſaid I, to ſhew it againft' invalids. ' 5 
An animated bluſh came into the Count de B—'s_ 
cheeks as 1 ſpoke this Ve craipnes ies Don't ſear, 
ſaid he—ludeed I don't, replied I, again—Befides, con- 
_ tinned I a little ſportingly, I have come * al the 
way from London to Paris, and 1 do not think ned 


q # 
1 . 
3 


15 
+ 


15 ſend me back crying for my pains” 


. „ application' to you, Monſieur le Count de 
mg B—_ (making-bim a low bow) is to defire he will . 
py” The Count heard me with great good- nature, or 1 


* | 
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nad not faid balf as much—and once or twice ſaid 
Ce bien ati. So | refted my cauſe there—and deter- 
mined to ſay no more about i | 
The Count led the diſcourſe ; we talked of indiffer- 
ent things—of books-—and politics, and men—and 
then of women — God bleſs them all, ſaid l. after much 
diſcourſe about them—there is not a man upon earth 
who loves them ſo much as I do; after all the foibles 1 
have ſeen, and all the ſatires I have read againſt them. 
Ril J love them; Seing firmly perſuaded that a man 
who has not a fort of an affeQion for. the whole ſex is 
is incapable of loving a fingie one as he ought. 
Heb bien Mercur Þ Ang/ois, ſaid the Count gaily— 
You are hot come to ſpy the nakedneſs of the land 
believe you eacore, I dare ſay that of our women— 
But permit me to conjedure if, por beser d, they fell 
into your way, that the proſpe& would not affect you. 

I have ſomething within me which cannot bear me 
ſhock of the leaft indecent infinuation : in the ſportabi- 
lity of chit-chat, I have often endeavoured to conquer 
it, and with infinite pain have hazarded a thouſand - 
things to a. dozen of the ſex together—the leaſt of which 

I could not venture to a fangle obe to gain heaven. 

Excuſe me, Monfieur le Count, ſaid 1—As for the 
nakedneſs of your land, if 1 ſaw it, 1 ſhould caft my 
eyes over it with tears in them and for that of your . 

- women (bluſhing at the idea he had excited in me) I aW 
fo evangelical in this, and have ſuch a fellow-feeling for 
whatever is weak about them, that 1 would cover it 
with a garment, if I knew how to throw it on-—But | 

+ could with, continued 1, to ſpy the natedne/s of their 
hearts, and through the different diſguiſes of cuſtoms, 
climates, and religion, find out what is good in them to 
faſhion my own by and therefore, am I come. 


2 


It is for this reaſon, Monkeur le Count, continued l. 
that I have not ſeen the Palais Roygi—nor the Luxem- 
bourg—nor the Facade of the Louvre—nbr have at- 
tempted to ſwell the catalogues we have of pictures, 
AKatnes and churches—1 conceive every fair deing .< | 
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temple, and would rather enter in and ſee the original 
drawings and looſe ſkerches hung up in it, than the 
Transfiguration of Raphael itſelf. 725 ante 

The thirſt of this, continned I, as impatient as that 


which inflames the breaſt of the connoiſſeur, has led me 
from my own home into France, and from France will 


lead me through Italy— Tis a quiet journey of the 


heart in purſuit of Nature, Ad thofe affections which 
ariſe out of her, which wakes us love each other—and 
the world, better than we do. 3 nas 

The Count ſaid a great many Civil things to me upon 
the occaſion? and added, very politely, how much he 
ſtood obliged to Shakeſpeare for making me known to. 
him—But a preper, ſaid he, Shakeſpeare is full of great 
things—he forgot a ſmall punctilio of announcing your 
name—it puts you under a neceſſity of doing it your- 


ſelf. 
THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES. 


HERE. is not a more perplexing affair in life to 
me, than to ſet about telling any one who Ia 
tor there is ſcarce any body I cannot give a better account 
of than myſelf; and I have often wiſh'd I could do it in 
a fingle word and have an end of it. It was the only 
time and occaſion in my life I could accompliſh this to. 
any purpoſe; for Shakeſpeare lying upon the table, and 
recolletting I was in his books, I took up Hamlet, and. 
turning immediately to the grave digger's ſcene in the 
fiſth act, I laid my finger upon Vorick, and advaneing 
the book to the Count, with my finger all the way over 
the name - 4. Vie, ſaid l. ee e eee do 
Now whether the idea of poor Yorick's full was. 
"put out of the Count's mind by the reality of my own 
or by what magic he could drop a period of ſeven or 
eight hundred years, makes nothing in this account. 
tis certain the French conceive better than they com- 
bine=--I wonder at W in this world, and the ief5 at 
4 | 4 tin 


* 
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: inaſmach as one of the firſt of our own church, 
r whoſe candour and paternal ſentiments I have the 
Higheſt veneration, fell into the ſame miſtake in the very 
fame caſe—* He could not bear he ſaid, to look into Ser- 


moans wrote by the king of Denmark's jeſter.'—Good, 


my lord! ſaid I: but there are two Voricks. The 
Yorick your lordſhip thinks of has been dead and buried 
Eight hundred years ago; he flouriſh-d in Horwendillus's 
court—the other Yorick is myſelf, who have flour iſhed, 
my lord, in no court—He ſhook his head—Good God! 
ſaid I, you might as well confound Alexander the Great 
with Alexander the copperſmith, my lord— Twas ali 
one he replied — ; 

EA Alexander king of Macedon could have tranſ- 
lated your lordſhip, ſaid I, I'm ſure your Lordſhip would 
vot have ſaid ſo. 5 Ts, 

The poor Count de B-— fell into the fame error. 

— r Monſieur, cl. Tris cried the Count—?e 
te ſuis, ſaid I—Fous -M. gui ai Phenneur de 
bent parler, Monfieur ſe Cent. Men Dieu / ſaid he, 
embracing me en etes Yorick / “? 


* 


pocket, and left me alone in his room. 


THE PASSPORT. 
Ens Airs. 


COULD not conceive why the Cout de B— had 
gohe fo abruptly oat of the room, any möre than 1 
could conceive why he had put the Shakeſpeare into his 
pocket Hyterics ieh maſt eb ee [wes are 
vet worth the loſr of time which a -rnje Fure about then 
. fakes up : das better to read Shakeſpeare : ſo taking up 


The Count inſtantly put the Shakeſpeare into his | 


* Much ade about noihing,”* I tranſported "myſelf in- 


fſantly from the chair I ſat in to Meffing in Sicily, and 
got ſo buſy with Don Pedro and *Betiedick, and Bea- 
Paſſport © a 
Sweet pliabability of man's ſpirit, that can at once ſur- 
225 ode Boe ˙² I Go der it, pM ie Pine i Bog 2 of rend der 

5 Fs.» * 
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rice, that I thought not of Verſailles, the Count, or ine 
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tenden itſelf to illuſons, which cheat expeRation and 
ſortow of their weary moments —-Long-—long fince had 
ye number'd out my days, had I not trod fo great a part 
of them upon this enchanted ground. When my way 
is t00-rongh for my feet, or too ſteep for my ftrength I 
get off it, to ſome ſmooth velvet path which fancy has 
ſcatter'd over with 10fe+buds- of delights; and having 
taken a few-turns in it, come back ſtrengthen'd and te- 

freſh'd—When evils preſs ſore upon me; and there is no 
retreat from them in this world, then I take a new 
courſe I leave it—and as 1 have a clearer idea of the 
Eiyhan nelds than 1 have of Heaven, I force myſelf 
Uke Azaeas, into them I ſee him meet the penſive ſhade 
oſ his forſaken Dido, and wiſh to recognize it—l ſee the 
injured ſpuit wave her head, and turn off filent from 
tue author of her miſeries and diſhonour—F loſe the 
fectings. for myſelf in her's, and in thoſe affections 
which were vont to make me mourn for her when 1 was 
-Sure'y this is not walking in a'vain /tadiw—=—ner dee 
A guet b1m/etif in vain by ie oftener does ſo in 
truſting the iſſue of his commotions' to-reaſon only 1 
can ſalely ſay for myſelf, I. was never able to conquer 
any one ſingle bad ſenſation in my heart ſo decifovely; 26 
by beating up as faſt as I could for ſome kindly aud gen- 


Ve ſenſat ion to fight it upon its own ground. 


When Ihad got to the end of the third act, the Gount © 
de B. entered with my paſſport in his hand! Mon- 
fear, le Duc de , ſaid: the Count, is -as good a pro- 
Phet, I dare fay, as he is a ſtateſman— 1 Somme gu Fit,” 
ſaid the duke, ne ſera dangereux; Had it been for” 
any one but the king's jeſter,” added the Count, I could 
not ha ve got it theſe two hours. Fur dense wei, Monf. 
le Count, ſaid I am not the king's jeſter . But yon 
ate, Notickꝰ rs. E. vour plaiſante I anſwered, 
ly 3t.my Own exponce. | $31 FE%? 048 13S W 
We have no jeſter at court, Monſ. le Count, ſaid 1; 
the laſt we had was Ero of Charles I. 
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32 SENTIAENTAL JOURNEY | 
— fince which time our manners have been ſo gradu. 
ally refining, that our court at preſent is ſo full of pa - 
riots, who wiſh for ne:$ing but the honours and wealth 
of their country---and our ladies are all ſo chaſte, ſo 
ſpotleſs, ſo good ſo devout---there is nothing for a jeſter 
to make a jeſt of | 5 
Veila un perfijiage / Cried the Count, 


THE P ASSSPORT. 
VERSAILLES. 


A the paſſport was di ected to all lieutenant-govern- 
. Ors, governors, and commandants of cities, ge- 
nerals of armies, juſticiaries, and all officers-of juftice, to 
let Mr. Yorick the king's jeſter, and his baggage, tra- 
vel quietly along---I own the triumph of obtaining the 
port was not a little tarniſh'd by the figure | cut in 
— t thete is nothing unmix'd in this world; and 
ſame of the greateſt of our divines have carried it ſo far 
as. to affirm, that enjoyment itſelf was attended even 
with a Ggh—and that the greateſt they 4neww of ter- 
minated in a gener way, in little better than a con - 


n. wy Wnt 
I remember the grave and learned Bevoriſkius, in his 
Commentary upon the generations from Adam, very * 
naturally breaks off in the middle of a note to give an 
account to the world of a couple of ſparrows upon the 
out-edge of his window, which had incommoded hin 
all the time he wrote, and at laſt had entirely taken him 
© off from his genealogy, 2 ok 
Tis ſtrange l writes Bevoriſkius + but the fas are 
certain, for I have had the curioſity to mark them 
down one by one with my pen—bur the cock-ſparrow, 
duting the little time that I could have finiſmeũ the other 
half of this note, has actually interrupted me with the 
e of his careſſes three · and-twenty times and a 
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I'll-fated Yorick! that the graveſt of thy brethren 
ſhould be able to write that to the world, which ftair 
thy ſace with crimſon to copy in even thy ſtudy. | 

But this is nothing to my travels---So 1 twice---rivice 
beg pardoa for it. 


CHARACTER. 
VERSAILLES. 


* 
* 


de B—, after he had given me the paſſport. 
The reader may ſuppoſe, that after ſv otliging a proof 
of courteſy, | could not be at a loſs to ſay ſomething 
the enquiry, | | os 
Mais paſſe, peur cela Speak frank'y, ſaid he; do 
you find all the urbanity in the French which the world 
give us the honour of ?— l had found every thing, 1 
laid, which confirmed it—/rarmen?, ſaid the Count, 
les Francois ſont polis=--To an excels, replied J. 
The count took notice of the word exre//e; and 
would have it I meant more than I ſaid. 1 defended” 
myſelf a long time as well as | could againſt it.--he in- 
ſiſted I had a reſerve, and that I would ſpeak my opinion 
frankly. | OY ! we 
believe, Monßeur le Count, ſaid 1, that man has 
a certain compaſs, ag well as ati inſtrument: and that 
the ſocial and other calls have occahon by turns for 
q every key in him; fo that if you begin a note too higa 
or too low, there muſt be a want, either in the upper or 
under part, to fill up the ſyſtem of harmbny;---Tne _ 
Count de B-—= did not underſtand muſic; fo defired me 
to explain it in ſome other way, A poliſn d nation. - 
1 dear Count, ſaid I, makes every one its debtor ; and”! 4 
” ſides, urbanity irſelf, like the fair ſex, has ſo”many ,, 
5 charms, it goes againſt the heart to ſay it can f&# it, | 
and yet, I believe, there is but a certain line e 
tion, that man, take him altogether, is empower n td 1 


k A how do you find the French? ſaid the Count 


3 rive at if he gets beyond, he rather exdnaftgeb MAH. 
tien than gets them. 1 muſt mot preſume to tay, how 
| fat e 


— 
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far this has affected the French in the ſubjeft we are 
aking oſ- but ſhould it ever be the caſe of the Eng- 
u, in the progreſs of their refinements, to arrive at the 
fame, poliſh which diſtinguiſhes the French, if we did 
not looſe the eli, du ceur; which inclines men mare 
to humane actions than courteous ones we ſhould at 
leaſt loſe that diſtind variety and originality of charac- 
ter which diſtinguiſhes them, not only ſrom each other, 
but form all the world beſides. x 
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one body's pocket or another's, they are become ſo much 
alike, you. can ſcarce diftinguith 
| another. 6 | , oF 7 *W Ek PS. es | 
The Engliſh, like ancient medals, kept more apart, 
and paſſing but few people's hands, preſerve. the hit 
Marpneſſes which the fine hand of nature has given them 
hey are not ſo pleaſant to feel—but, in 1eturn, the 
legend is ſo. viſible, that at the firſt look you ſee whoſe 
image aud ſuperſeription they bear. But the French, 
Monſieur le Count, added 1, (wiſhing to ſoften what ! 
had ſaid) have 10 many exceliencies, they can the better 
ſpare this---they are as loyal, a-gallant, a generous, an 
ingenious, and good-temper d people as is under heaven 
if they have à fault, they are too /errour. 
V. Drew 1 cried the Count, raiſing out of his chair. 
Mais wours þlaiſan'e, (aid he, correcting his exclama- 
tion--1 laid wy hand upon my, breaſt, and with earneſt 
gravity aſſured him it was my. moſt ſeitled opinion. _ 
Ihe Count faid, he was mortified he could not ſtay to 
hear my reaſons, being engaged to go that moment to 
r 
Bot if it is not too far to come to Verſailles to eat your 
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ſoup, with me, | beg, before you. leave. France, 1, may. 
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have the pleaſure of knowing you retract your opinion— 
or, in what manner you up ort it.—But if you do ſup- 
port it, Mon ſieur Anglois, ſaid he, you muſt do it with 
all your powers, becauſe you have the whole world 
againſt you. —! promiſed the Count 1 would do myſelf 
the honour of dinißg with him before 1 ſet out for italy 
— ſo took W * ws ak he. 
uk TEMPTATION. 

£5. 43*2 p XA 1 8. : 1 


WHEN 1 alighted ar tbe hotel, the, porter told me a 
'Y Young woman with a band-box had been that mo- 
meat enqum ing for me. I do notkuo w, i aid the por ter, 
whether ſhe is gone away or no; I took the key of mx 
chamdei of him, and went up ſtairs; and when | had 
got within ten ſteps of the landing before my door, I 
met her coming.eably down. GEE EIEEELRT 
It was the fair fe 4+ n I had walkedalong the 
Quai de Conti with: Madame de R“ had ſent her 
uon ſome commiſſion to a merchbante Je modes within A 
ſtep or to ofthe Hotel de Modene; and as 1 haf failed 
in, waiting upon her, and bid een 1 had left 
Paris; and fo, whether 1 had not left à letter addrel- 
ſew hk op no LD Re On 
As the fair V Je chambre was ſo near my door, ſhe 
:eturned back, and went into the room with me fora. 
*wowent or two whilſt I wrotea caro. IT 
It was a fine fill evening in the latter end of the 
month of May—the crimſon window cuytains (which 
were of the ſame colour with thoſe of the bed) were 
drawn Cloſe—the ſun was ſetting,” d. reflected through 
them ſo warm a tint into the fair ffs oe chanbre's face 
—] thought the bluſh*'d—the * it — — 
ſelf—We were quite alone; ag ſuperinduced a 
frond Da besos the firſt could 72 £ gk 759 Ns 
There is. a fort of pleabng 'halfglilty bluſh, where 
me _diood i is more in fault than * i ſent 
irppetuous {rom the heart, and vir;ue flies aſter it - hot 
6 galt it , at c rake the ſetifation” of it more de- 
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But I'll not deſcribe it—1 felt ſomething at firſt with- 
in me which was not in ſtri& uniſon with the leſſon of 
virtue I had given her the night before—! ſouzht five 
minutes for a card—I knew I had not one.—] took a 
on up—1 laid it down again—my hand trembled—the 

evil was in me. | 

I know as well as any one he is an adverſary whom, 

if we reſiſt, he will fly from us—but I ſeldom reſiſt him 
at all; from a terror, that though I may conquer, I may 
Rill get a hurt in a combat—ſo l give up the triumph ſor 
ſecurity ; and inſtead of thinking to make him fly I ge- 
nerally fly myſelf. 

The fair e, de cbanbre came cloſe up to the bureau 


chere I was looking for a card took up firſt the pen 1 


caſt down, then offered to hold me the ink; ſhe offered 
it ſo ſweely, I was going to accept it—bur | durſt no. 
I have nothing, my dear, ſaid I, to write upon. Write 
it, ſaid ſhe, fimply, upon any thing 
I was juſt going to cry out, Then I will write it, fair 
girl! upon thy * | | 
I 1 do, ſaid I, I ſhall per iſn—ſo I took her by the hand, 
and led her to the door, and begg'd ſhe would not forget 
the lefſon I had given her ——She ſaid, jadeed ſhe 
would not—and as ſhe uttered it with ſome carneſtneſs 
ſhe turned about, and gave me both her hands, cloſed 
together, into mine lt was impoſſible not to compreſs 
them in that fatuation I wiſhed to let them go; and 
all the time I held them, I kept arguing within myſelf 
againſt it—and ſtill I held them on.— lu two minutes I 
1 found 1 had all the battle to fight over again——and 
I felt my legs and every limb about me tremble at the 


ea, | : 
The foot of the bed was within a yard and a half of 


the es where we were ſtanding—!1 had ſtill hold of 


her nd how it happen'd I can give no account, 
but I neither aſk'd her, nor drew near her—nor did I 
think of the bed——but ſo it did happen, we both fat 


tt juſt ew you, ſaid the fair fle de chambre, — 


_ 
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title purſe I have been making to-day to hold your 
cxown, S0 ſhe put her hand into her right pocket, which 
was next to me, and feit for Tt ſome time then 
into the leſt She had loſt it. I never bore expec- 
tation more quietly---it was in her right pocket at laſt 
he pull'd it out; it was of green taffeta ; lined with 
a little bit of white quilted ſatin, and juſt big enough to 
hold the crown ſne put it into my hand: it was pretty; 
and I held it ten minutes with the back of my hand reſt- 
ing upon her lap—— looking ſometimes at the purſe, 
ſometimes on the ſide of it. 

A ſtitch or two had broke out in the gathers of my 
ſtock- the fair fille de chambre, without ſaying a word, 
took out her little houſewife, threaded a ſmall needle, and 
ſew'd it up --I foreſaw it would hazard the glory of the 
day: and as fhe paſſed her hand in ſilence acroſs and 
acroſs my neck in the mancuvre, I ſelt the laurels ſhake 
which Fancy had wreath'd about my head. s 

A ſtrap had given way in her walk, and the buckle of 
her ſhoe was juſt falling off - See, ſaid the fiile de cb 
bre, looking upon her foot, l could not from my foul 
but faſten the buckle in return, aud putting in the ſtrap 
——and lifting up the other foot with it, when I had 
done, to ſee both were tight in doing it too ſuddenly=-- 
it unavoidably threw the fair file de chanmbre off her 
centre — and then——— | 3 | 

| THE CONQUEST. | 
535 wen. Te whoſe elay- cold lips and luke 

warm hearts can argue down or maſk your paſſions, 
tell me what treſpaſs 3s n, that man ſhould have them? 
or how his ſpirit ſtands anſwerable to the Father of Spi- 
rits but for his condu under them? | | 
If Nature has ſo wove her web of kindneſs that ſome 
threads of love and deßre are entangled within the piece 
—-muſt the whole web be rent in drawing them out? 
Whip me ſuch ftoics, great Governor of nature! ſaid I 
to myſelf Wherever thy Providence ſhall place me for 
the trials of my virtue whatever is my danger, what- 
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ever is my ſituation let me feel the movements which 
riſe out of it, and which belong to me as a man—and if 
] govern them as a good one, I will truit the iſſues to thy 
juftice for mou haſt made us and not we ourfelves. 
As I finifh'd my addreſs, I raiſed the fair #//e de cbam- 
be up by the hand, and led her out of the room—ſhe 
ſtood by me till I lock'd the door and put the key in my 
pocket - tben—the victory being quite decifive—and 
not till then, I preſd my lips to her cheek, and taking 
her by the hand again, led her ſafe to the gate of tae 
hotel | * 0 


1 THE MYSTERY. 
PARIS 


* 


« poſhble to go back inſtanth to my chamber—it- was 
touching a cold key with a. flat third to it upon the 
cloſe of a' piece of muſe, which had called forth my 
affetions——therefore when Let go the hand of the 
fille dec ) e, | remained at the gate of the hotel for 
ſome time, looking at every one who. paſs'd by, and 
foxming. conjectures upon them, til my attention got 
fx: d upon a ſingle object which confounded all kind of 
reaſoning. upon him. e or 

It was a tall figure, of a philoſophic, ſerious, adult 
look, which paſz'd and repaG'd ſedately along the ſtreet, 
making a turn of about fixty paces vf each fide of the 


gate of the hotel—the man was abotitififty two—had 2 


ſmall cane under. his arm—was dreſs'd in a drab colour» 
ed coat, waiſtcoat and breeches, which ſeemed to have 
ſeen ſome years ſervice—they were ſtill clean, and there 


was a little air of frugal-proprete throughout him. By 


his pulling off his hat, aud his attitude of accoſtipg a 


good man in his way, I ſaw he was aſking charity; fo 


] got a ſous or two out of my pocket ready to give him 


I a man. knows, the heart, he will know it was im- 


x 


as he took. me in his turn—be- paſs'd by me without 


bet 


LY 
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ing any thing-<and. yet did not go five fieps father 
charity of a little woman—[ was much 
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more hke!y to have given of the two—He had ſcarce 
done with the woman, when he pull'd his hat off to 
another who was coming the ſame way. —An ancient 

ntleman came ſlowly, and after him a young ſmart 
one—He let them both paſs, and aſk'd nothing: I ſtood 
obſerving him half an hour, in which time he had made 
a dozen turns backwards and forwards and found that 
he invariably purſued the ſame plan. | 

There were two things very ſingular in this, which 
ſet wy brain te work, and to no purpoſe—the firſt was 
why the man ſhould / tell his ſtory to the ſex— and ſe- 
condly—what kind of ſtory it was, and what ſpecies of 
eloquence it could be, which ſoſten'd the hearts of the 
women, which, he knew, twas to no purpoie to practiſe 
upon the men. f 

There were two other circumſtances which entangled 
this myſtery—the one was, he told every woman what 
lie had to ſay in her ear, and in a way Which had much 
mote the air of a ſecret than a petition ;—the ther was, 
it was always ſucceſsful——he never ſtopped a woman, 
but the pull'd out her purſe, and immediately gave him 


LONG. 
I could form ee to explain the phenomenon. 
e to amuſe me for the reſt of the 


THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. - . 
2 +7 nnn Ti 


] WAS immediately followed up by the maſter of the 
hotel, who came into my room to tell me 1 muſt pro- 
5 vide lod ings elſewhere. How ſo, friend? ſaid] —He au- 

. ſwered, I had had ayoung woman lock d up with me two 
hours that evening in my bed-chamber, and twas againſt 

the rules of his houſe—Very well, ſaid J. well all part 

| friends then for the girl is no worſe—and I am no worſe, 

. and you will be juſt as J found ou. — It was enough, he 
0 ſaid, to overthrow the credit of his hotel. Haren vou, 
un bn he, pointing io e foot of the hed we bad 
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been fitting upon own it had ſomething of the ap- 
pearance of an evidence; but my pride not.ſuffering me 
to enter into a detail of the caſe, I exhorted him to let 
his ſoul fleep in peace, as | reſolved to let mine do that 


Right. and that I would diſcharge what I owed him at 


breakfaſt. 

I ſhould not have minded, Menſcur, ſaid he, if you had 
had twenty girls.—'Tis a ſcore more, replied |, inter- 
rupting him, than I ever reckoned upon——Provided, 
added he, ir had been but in a morning—And does the 
difference of the time of the day at Paris make a differ- 
ence in the fin ?—!t made a difference, he ſaid, in the 
ſcandal. I like a good diſtinction in my heart; and 
cannot ſay I was intolerably out of temper with the man 
I own it is neceſſary, reſumed the matter of the ho- 
tel, that a ſtranger at Paris ſhould have the opportuni- 
ties preſented to him, of buying lace and filk ſtockings 
and ruffles, t tout cela—and it is nothing if a woman 
comes with a band-box,_O my conſcience, ſaid I, ſhe 
had one: but I never looked into it.— Then, Monſieur, 
ſaid he, has bought nothing-—Not one earthly thing, re- 
plied T—Becauſe, ſaid he, I could recommend you to one 
who will uſe you -» conſcience — But I muſt ſee her this 
night, ſaid 1-——He made me a low bew, and walked 

wn. 

Now ſhall I triumph over this wire 4'hbote!, cried I 
---and what then? —— Then. I ſhall let him ſee 1 know 
he is a dirty feillow.---And what then ?— What then 
---] was too near myſelf to ſay it was for the ſake of 
others.---I had no good anſwer left---there was more of 
ſpleen than principle in my project, and I was fick of it 
before the execution. | 

In a few minutes the griſſet came in with her box of 
1 buy nothing however, ſaid 1, within my- 
ſelf. | | 

The griſſet would ſhew me every thing—1 was hard 
to pleaſe , ſhe would not ſegm to ſee it; ſhe opened her 
little magazine, and laid all her laces one after another 
before me · unſolded and folded them up again one by one, 

with 
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ſorry on my fide for the occaſion | had given him; and 
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wit the moſt patient ſweetneſs—I might buy or note 
—ſhe would let me have every thing at my own price 
the poor creature ſeemed anxious to get a penny; and 
laid herſelf out to win me, and not ſo much in a manner 
which ſeemed artful, as in one I fe t ſimple and ca- 
reſſing. 

If there is not a ſund of honeſt cullibility in. man, fo 
much the worſe—my heart relented, and I gave up my 
fecond reſolution as quietly as the firſt —Why ſhould 
I chaſtiſe one for the treſpaſs of another? if thou art 
tributary to this tyrant of an hoſt, thought I, looking 
up in her face, ſo much harder is thy bread. | 

If I had not had more than four Cours ert in my 
parte, there was no ſuch thing as riſing np and ſhewing 

er the door, till I had firſt laid three of them out in a 
pair of ruffles. | | 

The maſter of the hotel will ſhare the profit with 
her—no matter—then I have only paid, as many a poor 
foul has d before me, for an act he coau/d not do, 
or think of. | | 


THE RIDDLE. 
e 1 
T7 HEN Lz Fleur came up to wait upon me at 
| ſupper, he told me how ſorry the maſter of the 
hotel was ſor his affront to me in bidding me change 
my lodgings. EE 
A man who values a good night's reſt will not lie 
down with enmity in his heart if he can help it—So l 
bid La Fleur tell the maſter of the hotel, that I was 


yon may tell him, if you will, La Fleur, added I, that 
Rn the young woman ſhould call again, I ſhall not ſee 
This was a factifice not to him, but myſelf, having 
reſolved, after ſo narrow an efcape, to run no more ritks, 
but to leave Paris if it was poſſible, with all the virtue I 
entered it, | 5 > | 

| Cf 
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Cen dereger a nobleſſe, Menfieur, ſaid La Fleut 
making me a bow down to the ground as he ſaid it— 
Ft enccre Menfieur, ſaid he, may change his ſentiments, 
and if /par bazard che ſhould like to amuſe himſelf,—I 
find no amuſement in it ſaid I, interrupting him— | 

Nes Dies / ſaid La Fleur—and took away. 

In an hour's time he came to put me to bed, and was 
more than commonly officious—ſomething hung upon 
his lips to ſay to me, or aſk me, which he could not get 
off; I could not conceive what it was; and indeed gave 
myſelf little trouble to find it out, as IJ had another riddle 
ſo much more intereſting upon my mind, which was 
that of the man's aſking charity before the door of the 
hotel I would have given any thing to have got to the 
bottom of it; and that, not out of curiofity—'tis ſo low 
a principle of enquiry, in general, I would not purchaſe 
the gratification of it with a two-ſous piece —but a ſe- 
cet, I thought, which ſo ſoon, and ſo certainly ſoftened 
the heart of every woman you came near, was aſecret at 
leaft _ to the philoſopher's ſtone: had I had both 
the Indies, I would have given up one to have been 
maſter of it. * I 

I toſſed and turned it almoſt all night long in my 
brains to no manner of purpoſe ; and when I awoke in 
the morning, I found my fpirit as much troubled with 
my dream, as ever the King of Babylon had been with 
his; and I will net heſitate to affirm, it would have 
puzzled all the wiſe men of Paris as much as thoſe of 
Ohaldea to have given its interpretation. 

LE DIMANCHE. 

e An 
| was Sunday—and when La Fleur came in, in the 
morning, with my coffee and roll and butter, he 
had got himfelf- ſo gallantly arrayed, I fearce knew 
had covenanted at Montrieul to give him 2 new hat 
with a filver button and loop, and four Louis d'ors er 
of „ Adennicrs 
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5 74oniſer, when we got to Paris and the poor fellow, 
to do him juſtice, had done wonders with it. 5 
He had bought a briglu, clean, good ſcarlet coat, and. 
a pair of breeches of the ſame—They were not a crown 
worſe, he faid, for the wearing—-I wiſhed him hange 
for telling me—they looked ſo freſh, that though 1 
knew the thing could not be done, yet I would rather 
have impoſed upon my fancy with thinking, I had bought 
them new for the fellow, than that they had come out 
of the Rue Je Friperic. — | EE 
This is a nicety which makes not the heart ſore at 
Patris. | : .] ‚ HH tH0 tr gh7s 
He had purchaſed, moreover a handſome blue. ſattin 
waiſkcoat fancifully enough embroidered—this was it 
deed ſomething the worſe for the ſervices it had done, 
but it was clean ſcoured—the gold had been touched up, 
and upon the whole it was rather ſhowy than otherwiſe 
—and as the blue was not violet, it ſuited with the 
coat and bteeches very well: he had ſqueezed out of the 
money moreover, a new bag and à ſolitaire ; and had 
infiſted with the fer, upon a gold pair of garters. 0 
his breeches knees—He had purchaſed muſlin ruffles, 
bien brodees, with four livres of his own, money—and.a. 
pair of white filk ſtockings for five more and to top all, 
nature had given him a handſome figure, without coſt- _ 
ing him a / un i io <myl n ‚ W 
He entered the room thus ſet off, with his hair dreſſed - 


SE > 


in the firſt ſtile, and with a handſome 6e»guet, in nis 
breaſt—in a word, there was that look of feſtivity in 
every thing about him which at ance put me in miad it 
was Sunday——and by combining both together, it in- 
ſtantly track me that the favour he wiſhed tige of me 
the night before, was to ſpend the day as.,every body in 
Paris ſpent it beſides, I bad ſcarce. made the conjee - 
ture, when La Fleur with infinite . humility, but with a 
look of truſt, as if I ſhould not refuſe him, begged I 
would grant him the day, pour faire le gallant viia=nir 
de (amaitreſſe. 8 LIES? 
Now it was the very thing I intended to do myſelf 


vie; 
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 v/$-4-v/zs. Madame de R&G, I had retained the remi/e 

en purpoſe for it, and it would not have-mortified m 
vanity to have had a ſervant ſo well dreſſed as La Fleur 
was, to have got up behind it: I never could have worſe 
ſpared him. 15 

But we muſt f+e/, not argue in theſe embarraſſment— 
the ſons and daughters of ſervice part with liberty, but 
not with Nature, in their contracts; they are fleſh and 
blood, and have their little vanities and wiſhes in the 
midſt of the houſe of bondage, as well as their taſk 
maſter no doubt, they have ſet their ſelf denials at a 
price—and their expeQations are ſo unreaſonable, that 
I would often diſappoint them, but that their condition 
puts it ſo much in my jowe to do it, | | 

Bebe Bebel Jan the ſervant—difſarms me at 
once of the powers of a maſter —— _ 

- — ÞDÞ —1Thou ſhalt go, La Fleur! ſaid I. 

— —Þ]/ziu4nd what miſtieſs, La Fleur, ſaid I, canſt thou 
have picked up in ſo little a time at Paris? La Fleur laid 
his hand upon his hreaſt, and ſaid it was a petite demor- 
feile at Monf, Le Count de B-——"5——L3 Fleur had a 
heart made for ſociety ; and, to ſpeak the truth of him, 
let as few occafions flip him as his maſter—ſo that ſome- 
how or other: but how—-Heaven knows—he had con- 
need himſelf with the Jemo7/e//e upon the lauding of the 
ſKair-Caſe, during the time I was taken up with my Paſſ- 


port; and as there was time enough for me to win the 


Count to my intereſt, La Fleur had contrived to make 
it do to win the maid to his— the family it ſeems, was 
to be at Paris that day, and he had made a party with 
her, and two or three more of the Count's houſhold, 
upon the Boulevards, 550.44 

Happy people! that once a week at leaſt are ſure to 
lay down all your cares together; and dance and fing 
and ſport away the weights of grievance, which bow 
down the ſpirit of other nations to the earth, ' | 


— - 
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THE FRAGMEN T, 
PARI'S. | 


A FLEUR had leſt me ſomething to amuſe myſelf 
with for the day, more than I had bargained for, 
or could have entered either into his head or mine. 

He had brought the little print of butter upon a cur. 
rant leaf; and as the morning was warm, and he had a 
good ſtep to bring it, he had begged a ſheet of waſte 
paper to put betwixt the currant leaf and his handg—As 
that was plate ſufficient, I bade him lay it upon the 
table as it was, and as I reſolved to ſtay within all day, 
I ordered him to call upon the /ra:teur to beſpeak my 
dinner, and leave meto breakfaſt by myſelf. 

When 1 had finiſhed the butter, Ithrew the currant leaf 
out of the window, and was going to do the ſame by 
the waſte paper but ſtopping to read a line firſt, 
and that 83 me on to a ſecond and third—1 
thought it better worth; ſo 1 ſhut the window, and 
drawing a chair up to it, I ſat down to read it. 

_ It was in the old French of Rabalais's time, and for 
ought I know might have been wrote by him it was 
moreover in a Gothic letter, and that fo faded and gone 
off by damps and length of time, it coſt me infinite 
trouble to make any thing of it threw it down ; and 
| then wrote a letter to Eugeniusg—thea I took it up again, 
and embroiled my patience with it afreſ@—and then to 
eure that, I wrote a letter to Eliza—Still it kept hold 
of me; and the difficulty of underſtanding it encreaſed 
but the defire. TY | 

l got my dinner; and after I had enlightened my 
mind with a bottle of Burgundy, 1 at it again——and 
aſter two or three hours poring over it, with almoſt as 
deep attention as ever 4 or Jacob Spon did upon 


a nonſenſical inſcription, I thought I made ſenſe of it; 
but to make ſure of it, the beſt way, I imagined, was 
to turn it into Engliſh, and ſec how it would look than 
—b 1 went on leiſurely, as a trifling man does, ſome- 
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times writing a ſentence—then taking a turn or to 
and then looking how the world went. out of the win- 
do, 19 that it was nine o'clock at night before I had 
zone it—l then began and read ut as follow 


THE FRAGMEN Tx. 
PARIS. | 


Now as the notary's wife diſputed the point with 
the notary with too much heat wiſh, ſaid the notary, 
throwing, down the parchment, that there. was another 
| notary here only to ſet down and atteſt all thi——— _ 
And what would you do then, Monſicur, ſaid ſhe, 


riſing haſtily-up—the notary's wife was a little fume of 


a woman, and the notary thought it well to avoid a 
hurricane by a mild reply—1l would go, anſwered he, 
ds may go to the devil, aaſwered the notary's 
e. = | | 

Now there happening to be but one bed in the houſe, 
the other two rooms being _uaſurnifhed, as is the cuſtom 
at Paris, and the potary not cariag to lie in the ſame bed 
with a woman who had but that moment ſent him pell 
mel] to the dei, went ſorth with his hat and cane and 
Mort cloak, the night being very windy, and walked out 
ill at eaſe towards the Pons Newt. | - 

Of all the bridges that ever were built, the whole 
world who paſled over the Pont Ma. muſt own, 
that it is the nobleſt—the fineſt—the grandeft—the, 
ligazeſt—the loageſt——the broadeſt that ever conjoined 
ons and land together upon the face of the tercaqueous 
© The worſt lach which diiaes and rhe' doors ot the 
Sorbonne can alledge againkt it, is, that if there is but a 
cap full of wd ia or about Paris, it is more blaſphe- 
mouſly;/acre Dieu d here than Ja ay other 99 0 of 
the whole city—ang. n. zeaſggs. ge, g, ar. 


By mis it ſeems as if the author of the fragment had 
not been a Frenchman. 
Mcſeurss : 


Fg 
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MeMieurs: for it comes againſt you without crying 
garde dico, and with ſuch unpremeditable puffs, that 
of the few- who croſs it with their hats on, not one in 
fiſty but hazards two livres and a half, which is its full 
worth. 

The poor notary, juſt as he was paſſing by the ſentry, 
inſtinctively clapped his cane to the fide of it, but in 
r2ifing it up, the point of his cane catching hold of the 
loop of the ſentinel's hat, hoiſted it over the ſpikes of the 
balluftrade Clear into the Seine. 


It is an il uind, ſaid a boatman who catched it, 
evhich Beet nobody any rood, 

The ſentty, being a Gaſton, incontinenfly twirled up 
his whiſkers, and levelled his harquebuſs. ES 


Hlarquebuſſes in thoſe days went off with matches; 


and an old woman's paper lanthron at the end of the 
bridge happening to be blown out, ſhe had borrowed the 
ſentry's match to light it—it gave a moment's time for 
the Gaſcon's blood to run cool, and turn the accident 
better to his advantage—/7 rs an i wind, ſaid he, 
catching off the notary's Caſtor, and legitimating the 
captere with the boatman's adage. | 

The poor notary crofſed the bridge, and paſſing 
along the Rue de Dauphine into the Fauxbouig of St, 
Germain, lamented himſelf as he walked along in this 
manner, 5 

Luckleſs man that I am! ſaid the notary, to be the 
ſport of hurricanes all my days—to be born to have the 
ttorm of il1-Janguage levelled. againſt me and wy pro- 
ſeſſion wherever I go——to be forced into marriage by 
the thunder of the church to a tempeſt of a woman 
to be driven forth out of my houſe by domeſtic winds, 


and deſpoiled' of my caftor by pontific ones to be, 


bere bare headed in a windy night, at the mercy of the 
ebbs and flows of accidents——where am I to lay my. 
head ?=——miſerable, man! what wind in the two-and 
thirty points of the whole compaſs.can blow unto thee, as. 
it dog to the reſt of thy fellow-creatures, good! ' 
Ay the notary e by à dark paſſage, 
2 * 2 1 * - * „ * com- 
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plainiag in this ſort, a voice call'd out to a girl, to bid 

ner tun for the next notary—now the notary being the 

next, and availing himſelf of his ſituation, walk'd up the 
paſſage io tie door, and paſſing through an old ſort of 
a ſaloon, was uſher'd into a large chamber, diſmantled 
of every thing but a long military pike—a breaſt-plate 
—a ruſty old ſivord, and bandoleer, hung up equidiſtaut 

in four different places againſt the wall. 

An old perſonage, who had heretofore been a gentle< 
man, and, ualeſs decay of fortune taints the blood 
along with it, was a gentleman at that tine, lay ſup- 
porting his head upon his hand, in his bed; a little ta- 

e with a taper burning was ſet cloſe beſide it, and cloſe 
by the table was placed a chair, the notary fat him 
down in it: and pulling out his inkhorn, and a ſheet of 
Paper which he had ia his pocket, he 2 them before 
um, and dipping his pea in his ink, and leaning bis 
breaſt over the table, he diſpoſed every thing to make 
the gentleman's laſt will and teſtament, i 
Alas! Manheur le Notarie, ſaid the) gentleman; raiſ- 
ing himſelf up a little, I have nothing to ach which 
will pay the expeace of bequeathing, except the hiftory 
of myſelf, which 1 could not die in peace unleſs I left it 
As a legacy to the world; the profits _—__ out of iti 
deq ueath to you for the pains of taking it from me— it 
is a ſtory ſo uncomman, it muſt be read by all mankiad 
—it will make the fortunes of your houſe—the notary 
dipp'd his pen in his igkhorn—Almighty Director of 
every event ia my life! ſaid the old gentleman, looking 
= earneſtly, and rifing his hands towards heaven— 

ou whoſe hand has led me on through ſuch a laby- 
rinth of ſtrange paſſages, down into this ſcene of deſola- 
tion, aſſiſt the decaying memory of an old, infirm, and 
broken-hearted man direct my tongue by the - ſpirit of 
thy eternal truth, that this ſtranger may ſet-down _nought - 
but what is written in that book, from whoſe records 
{aid he, claſping his hands together, I am to be con- 

demn'd or acquitted |—the notary held up the point of 


| pen berwixt the taper and his eye—" _ 8 
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mis a ſtory, Monſieur le Notaire, ſaid the gentle- 
man, which wilt rouſe up every affection in nature 
it will kill the humane, and touch the Heart of cruelty 
herſelf with pity.— | | 

— The notary was inflam'd with a deſire to begin, 
and put his pen a third time into his inkhorn—and the 
old gentleman turning a little more towards the notary, 
began to diate his ſtory in theſe words a 

—And where is the reſt of it. La Fleur? ſaid I, as 
he juſt then entered the room. 


THE FRAGMENT 
AND THE BOUQUET*.,. 


HEN La Fleur came up cloſe to the table, and 

V was made to comprehend what I wanted, he told 
m. there were only two other ſheets of it, which he had 
wrapt roundthe ſtalks of a 4ouy-cr to keepit together, 
which he had preſented to the aemor/e{/e upon the Gee 
vad. Then, ptithee, La Fleur, ſaid , ſtep back to 
her to the Count de B****'s hotel, and /-e if rbem 
can ;6: 11—There is no doubt of it, ſaid La Fleur—and 
away he flew. I 8 | : 
In a very little time the poor fellow came back quite 
out of breath, with deeper marks of diſappointment in 


* 


his looks than could ariſe ſrom the fimple irreparability 


of the fragment— Je ciel in leſs than two minutes 
that the poor fellow had taken his laſt tendet farewell 
of her--his faithleſs miſtreſs had given his gage Lamour ro. 
one of the Count's ſootmen— the footman-to a young 
ſcmpireſs—and the ſempftreſs toa fidler, with my frag- 
ment at the end of ii Our misfortunes were involved 
together—l gave a figh—and La Fleur echo'd it back 


again to my ear | 5 
2 —How perfidious ! cried La Fleur How unlucky ! 
id I. 1 Wy 
I ould not have been mortified, Monſieur, quoth 


* Noſegay. 
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La Fleur, if fhe had loſt it—Nor 1, La Fleur, ſaid I, 
had 1 found it. | 

Whether Idid or ao will be ſeen hereafter. 


THE ACT OF CHARITY. 
PARIS. 


Mik wan who either diſdains or fears to walk u 

a dark entry, may be an excellent good man, an 
#t for a hundred things; but he will not do to make a 
good ſentimental traveller, I count little of the many 
things I ſee paſs at broad noon day, in large and open 
ftreets—Nature is ſhy, and hates to act before ſpectators; 
but in ſuch an vnobſerved corner you ſometimes ſee a 
fingle ſhort ſcene of her's worth all the ſentiments of a 
n French Plays compounded together—and yet 7 
are ab/o.'u:ely fine ;—and whenever I have a more bril- 
liant affair upon my hands than common, as they ſuit a 
preacher juſt as well as a hero, I generally make my ſer- 
mon out of *em—and for the text" Cappadocia, Pon» 
tus and Aa, Phrygia and Pamphylia”—is as good 
2 — one in the 8 5 2 

There is a long dark paſſage iſſuing out from t 
Opera Comtique into a * . tis trod by a few 
who humbly wait for a facre x, or wiſh to get off qui- 
etly afoot when the opera is done. At the end of it, to- 
wards the theatre, tis lighted by a ſmall candle, the 
light of which is almoſt loſt befoce you get half way 


down, but near the door—'tis more for onament than 


e—you ſee it as a fix'd ftar of the leaſt magnitude; 

it burnz—bur..does little good to the world, that we 

In returning along this paſſage, I diſcern'd, as I ap- 

proach'd within five or fix-pac es of the door, two ladies 

ſtanding arm in arm, with their backs againſt the wall, 

N as J imagined, for a fac. — As. they were 
e 


= 


next 


2. * Hackney coach. 
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door, I thought they a prior right; ©. 
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edged myſelf up within a yard or little more of them, 
and quietly took my ſtand—I was in black, and ſcarce 
ſeen. | 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a woman, 
of about thirty-ſix; the other ofthe ſame fize and make, 
of about forty; there was no mark of wife or widow 
in any one part of either of them—They ſeem'd to be 
two up ight veſtal ſiſters, unſapp'd by careſſes, unbroke- _ 
in upon by tender ſalutations. I could have wiſh'd to 
have made them ee happineſs was deſtin'd 
that night to come frem another quarter. 3 oy 

A low voice, with a good turn of expreſſion, and 
ſweet cadence at the end of it, begg'd for a twelve-ſous 
piece betwixt them, for the love of heayen. I thought 
u ſuigular that a beggar ſhould fix the quota of an alms 
—and that the ſum ſhould be twelve times as much as 
what is uſually given in the dark. They, both ſeem'd 
aſtoniſh'd at it as much as myſelf—Twelve ſous! ſaid. 
one—A twelve ſous piece! ſaid the other—and made no 
reply. 5 55 

The poor man ſaid, he knew not how to aſk leſs of 
ladies of their rank: and bow'd down his head to the. 
ground, | Wy | ; : 
'  Poh; ſaid they—we have no moner, | | 2 

The beggar remained filent for a moment or two, and 

N renew'd his ſupplication. 
Do not, my fair young ladies, ſaid he, ſtop your good 
28 ears againſt me- Upon my word, honeſt man, ſaid the 
e younger, we have no change. Then God bleſs you, 
{aid the poor man, and multiply thoſe joys which you 
e 


7 an M9. DER. ft. LE 
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can give to others without change obſerved the 
eldeſt fiſter put her hand in her pocket I' ſee, ſaid ſhe, 
if 1 have a ſous. A ſous !] give twelve ſaid the ſuppli- 
cant; Nature has been bountiful to you, be bountiful to 
4 b I wer friend, with all my heart, ſaid ſhe younger, 
| I had it, EC , 
e My fair charitable ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
0 the Aldor—what is it but your goodneſs and hmanity 
55 | ; FZ E which 
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which makes your bright eyes fo ſweet that they out- 
thine the morning even in this dark paſſage? and what 
was it which made the Marqu s de Santerre and his bro- 
ther ſay ſo much of you both as they juſt paſs'd by? 

The two ladies ſeem'd much affected; and impul- 
fively at the ſame time they both put their hands into 
their pockets, and each took out a twelye-ſous piece. 

The conteT betwixt them and the poor ſupplicant was 
nd more - it continued between themſelves, which of 
the two ſhould give the twelve-ſous piece in charity 

ad to end the "diſpute, they both gave it together, and 
the man went away. | 


THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED, 

Is; PARIS. 

* STEPPED haftily after him: it was the very man 

' whoſe ſucceſs in aſking charity of the women before 
the door of the hotel had fo pazzled me——and | found 
at once his ſecret, or at leaſt the baſis of it- was 
_—- as 
- "Delicious effetice! how refrefhing art thou to nature! 
how ſtrongly are all its powers and all its weakneſſes 
on thy ſide! how ſweetly doft thou mix with the blood, 
and help it through the moſt difficult and tortuous paſ- 
ſages to the heart! . 7 85 5 

The poor man, as he was not ftraiten'd for time, had 
given it here in a larger doſe ; tis certain he had a way 
of bringing it into leis form, for the the many ſudden 
caſes ne had to do with in the ſtreets; but how he con- 
trived to correct, ſweeten, concentre, and qualify it— 
I'vex not my ſpirit with the enquiry-—it is enough the 


ende ed two twelve-ſous picces—and they can 
by it. 


reſt, who have gained much greater matters 
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thering twig, and put it in the ground; aud then you. 
water it becauſe you have planted it. 
Monſieur le Count de B*#*, merely becauſe he had, 
done me one kindneſs in the affair ef my 5 t. 
yould go on and do me another, the few days he was at 
aris, in making me known to a few people of rank; 
and they were to preſent me to others, and ſo on. 


| I had got maſter of my ſecret juſtin time to turn theſe, 


honours to ſome little account; otherwiſe, as is com- 


* « 


manly the caſe, I ſhould have din'd or ſupp'd a, fogle. 
time or two round, and then by irza»//ai#zg, French looks 

and attitudes into plain Engliſh, 1 ſhould preſenaly have: 
ſeen, that I had gold out of the couver:® of ſome mare 
entertaining gueſt; and in courſe 1 ſhould have refignec 

all my places one Wr merely upon the princi-, 
ple that I could not keep them. As it was, things did. 
not go much amiſs, e n ak 1-695: 
. I, had the honour of being introduc'd to the old Mar- 
quis de BY#* : in days of yore he had ſignalized him». 
{elf by ſome ſmall feats of chivalry in the Cour d Amer. 
and had dreſs'd himſelf out to the idea of tilts and tour-, 
naments ever ſince—the Marquis de BE**-wiſh'd to 

have it thought the affair was ſomewhere; elſe than in hugs 


brain. 1 like to take a trip to England, ang 


aſked. much of the Engliſh ladies. Stay where you ate, 
beſeech you, Monfieur le Marquis, ſaid I---Les Meſlrs.. 


* 


quis invited me to ſupper. 


lois can ſcarce get a kind look from them as it a The 


tive about our taxes. They were verycgnfſiderable, he 


heard---If we knew but how to collect them, ſaid I. 


making him a low bow. 


I 3 p 1 F (... A n 3 2 l 
| could never have been invited to Monſ.. P—5, 
concerts upon any other terms. | Sy 


1 had, been miſrepreſented to Madame de Vee 20 Ju 
t with impatience to ſee me, and hear me talk. 1 


* * . > I 


ute, napkin, knife, fork, and ſpoon. * 


"4 
* 


* 6 


had not taken my ſeat, beſore I ſaw ſhe did not care 2 
ſous whether I had any wit or flo-—I was let in to be 
convinced ſhe had. I call heaven to witneſs 1 never 
once open d the door of my ＋ e ood ps 
Madame de Voss yowed to every creature ſhe met, 
She had never had a more improvitg_converſation 
—V—V—V—IP TS THT TD 
There are three epothas in the empire of a French 
woman -She is coquette---then deiſt- then /evorce : the 
empire during theſe is never loſt---ſhe only changes her 
ſubjects: when thirty-five years and more have unpeo- 
pled her dominions of the Nlaves of love, ſhe re-peoples 
t with flaves of infidelity.--and then with the flaves of 
Arab moe edu 
Madame de V*** was vibrating betwixt the firſt of 
theſe epochas: the colour of the roſe was fading faſt 
away---ſhe -ottght to have been a deift five years before 
the time I had the honour to pay my firſt viſit. bs 
She placed me upon the ſame ſopha with her, for the 
fake of diſputing the point of religion more cloſely 
2 ſhort, Madame de V*** told me ſhe believed no- 
thing, * e e b e mus 
I told Madame de V=— it might be her principle, 
but 1 was ſure it could not be her intereſt to level the 
out-works, without which 1 could not conceive how ſuch 
a citadel as her's could be defended---that there was 
not a more dangerous thing in the world than for a 
beanty to be a deiſt.--that it was a debt I owed my 
creed, not to conceal it from her. that I had not been 
Ave minutes ſat upon the ſopha beſide her, but I had be- 
gun to form defigns---and what is it but the ſenti- 
ments of religion, and the perſuaſion they had excited 
zn her breaft, which could have check'd them as they 
wth agen gray rage ton raging 
* Ha not adamant, ſaid 1, taking hold of her 
hand---and there is no need of all reftraints, till age 
in her own time fteals in and lays them on us---but 
my dear lady, ſaid I, kifing her hand tis too 
foo ſoon 5 195 
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I I declare I had the credit all over. Paris of unpervert- 
ing Madame de V**, She affirmed to Moni. D 
and the Abbe M „that in one half hour | had ſaid 
more for revealed religion than all the Eucyclopædia 
had ſaid againſt it -I was liſted dirsQly into Madame de. 
*, Ceterie— and ſhe put off the epocha of deitm 
or two yeats. „ 8 
I 1 remember it was in this Ceres ic, in the middle of a 
12 in which I was ſhewing the neceſlity of a 
t Cauſe, that the young Count de Faincant took me 
by the hand to the fartheſt corner of the room, to tell me 
my /e/irarre was pinn'd tog ſtrait about my neck 
It ſhould be p/us badinan, faid the Count, looking down 
| —2 his own but a word, Monſieur Yorick, to 6. 
Wwije, N 1 
And from the wiſe, Monſ. le Count, replied 1 
making him a bow, engl.. ee e 
The Count de Faineant embraced me with more ar» 
dour than ever I was embraced by mortal man. "—_ 
For three weeks together I was of every man's, OPi- 
nion I met. Ferdi ce Monfieur Yoerick a an 5 lg 
gue nos autremm]/ yaiſ. nne bien, ſaid another -C un 
ben enfant, ſaid the third. And at this price I could bave.. 
eaten and drank and been merry all the days of my life 
at Paris; 'twas a diſhoneſt 2 72 
aſhamed of it---it was the gain of a ſlave every ſentis. 
ment of honour revolted againſt it—the higher 1 ft. 
the more I was forced upon my d6egger i» /y/tem—rihe |, 
better the Coreric—the more children of Art——I lan- 
guith'd for thoſe of Nature; and one night, after a moſt 
vile proſtitution of myſelf to half a dozen different people, 
| grew ſick—-went to bed—order'd La Fleur to get me 
horſes in the morning to ſet out for Italy.  _ _. 


MARIA. 


MOULINES. 


NEVER felt what the diſtreſt of plenty was in any 
one ſhape till now—to travel it through _ Bour- 


- 
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bonnois, the ſweeteſt part of France—in the hey-dev 
of the vintage, when Nature is pouring her abundance 
into every one's lap, and every eye is liſted up—a jour- 
ney through each ſtep of which Muſic beats time ro 2 
$247, and all ber children are rejoicing as they carry in 
their cluſters—to paſs. through this with my affections 
Ming out, and kindling at every group before me—and 
Every one of them was pregnant with adventures. | 
_ Juff heaven !—it would fill up twenty volume — Ind 
alas! I have but a ſew ſmall pages left of this to croud 
it into——and half of theſe muſt be taken up with the 
1 Maria, wy friend Mr. Shandy met with near Mou- 


es. ; 

The ftory he had told of that diforder'd maid affeted 
me not alittle in the reading; but when I got within 
the neighbourhood where ſhe lived, it returned ſo ſtrong 
into my mind: that I could not reſiſt an impulſe which 
| prompted me to go half a league Gut of the road, to 
| wo village where her parents dwelt, to enquire after 
her. | 
_ "Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenahce, in queſt of melancholy adventuresg—but I 
know not ho it is, but I am never fo perfectly conſei 
ous of the exiftence of a ſoul within me, as when lam 
efirangled i em. 1 

The old mother came to the door—her looks told me 

ere ſtory before he opened her month—She had loſt her 
husband; he had died, ſhe aid, of anguiſh for the loſs 
of Maria's ſenſes, about a month before —She had 
feared at firft, ſhe added, that it would have plunder'd 
her poar girl of what little underſtanding was left— 
but, on the contrary, it had brought her more to her- 
elf ſtill ſhe could not reſt—her poor daughter, ſhe ſaid, 
erying, was wandering ſomewhere about the road. 

Why does my pulſe beat langyid as I write this ? 
and what made La Fleur, whoſe heart feemed only to 
be tuned to joy, to paſs the back of hi. hand twice aero » 
His eyes, as the woman ſtood and told it? | beckon'd 


* 


20 the poſtillion to turn back into the road. 
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When we had got within half a league of Moulines 
at a little opening in the road leading 10 a thicket, I 
diſcovered poor Maria fitting under a poplar—ſhe was 
fitting with her elbow in her ap, aad her head leaning 
an one fide within her hand—a ſmall brook ran at the 
foot of the nee. 

I bid the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe to Moulines 
—and La Fleur to beſpeak my ſapper—and that I 
would walk aſter him. 

She was dreſs'd in white, and muchas my friend de- 
ſcribed her; except that her hair hung looſe, which be- 
fore was twiſted within a ſilk net; She had ſuperadded 

TT likewiſe to her jacket à pale green ribbagd, which fell 
| acreſz her ſhoulder to the waiſt; at the end of which 
| hung her * Her goat had been as faithleſs as her 
lover; and ſhe had got a little dog un lieu of him, which 
; ſhe had kept tied by a ſtring to her girdle ; as 1 look'd 
at her dog, ſhe drew him towards her with the ſtring,— 
1 Thou malt fot leave me; Sylvio, ſaid ſhe. 
look'd in Maria's eyes, and ſaw the was thinking 
} mare of. her ſather than of her lover or her 1ittl 
goat; for as ſhe utter'd 3 the tears trickled down 
her cheeks; 

I ſat down cloſe by her; "arid Maria let me wipe them 
away as they fell with my handkerchief. I then ſteep'd 
it in my own—and then in her's—and then in mine 
and then | wip'd her's again—and as I did it, I felt fuch 
yndeſcribable - emotions within me, as 1 am ſure could 
not be accounted for from any combinations of matter 
and motion. 0 

1 am potitive i have a ſoul; nor can all the books” 
with which materialifts have peſicied rhe world, ever 

, CGG 5 to the contrary. h 


MARIA 


N Maria had come 4 little . 


he if th: reme m A a pale p of a man, 
who: had far down — 45 get 122 t about — 
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time, but remember'd it upon two accounts—that ill as 
ſhe was, ſhe ſaw; the perſon pitied her; and next, that 
her goat had ſtolen his handkerchief, and ſhe had bear 
Him ſer the theſt=<ſhe had waſh'd it, ſhe ſaid, in the 
| brook; and kept it ever fince in her pocket to reſtore it 
to him in | caſe ſhe ſhould ever ſee him again, which, ſhe 
added, he had half promiſed her. As the told me this, 
ke took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let me ſee 
it; ſhe had folded it up neatly in a couple of vine leaves, 
tied round with a tendril—On opening it, I ſaw an 8. 
mark'd in one of the corners. 

She had fince'that. the told me, Qray'd as far as 
Rome, and walk'd round St. Peter's once—and return'd 
back—that-fie ound her way alone acroſs the Appen 
mines, and travelPd over all Lombardy without money 
—and through the flinty roads of Savoy —— ſhoes 
—how the trad borrie it, and how fhe had got ſupported 
ſhe could not tell=—but Ged tempers the wind, ſai | Maria 
0 the horn lamb. | 

-Shorn indeed”? and to the quick, ſaid I: 5 waſt 


mou in my on land, where I have a cottage, I would 


take thee to it and ſhelter thee; thou ſhouldſt eat of my 
own bread, and drink of my own cup—T would be kind 
to thy Sylvio—in all thy weakneſſes and wanderings | 
would ſeek #fter thee, and bring thee back—when the 
un went down I would fay my prayers; and when | 
had done thou ſhouldſt play thy evening ſong upon thy 
pipe; nor would the incenſe'of my ſacrißce be worſe 
— ſor entering heaven Along, with that of 2 
broken-heart. 
Nature melted whhin: me, as I utter'd this; and Ma- 
Aon; a T'took out my handkerchief, that it was 
Heep'd too > Wach already to be of uſe; would needs go 
waſh it into the ſtream. And where win you dry it; 
—— 2 ſaid I, Il am it in my boſom, ſaid ſhe—'twill 
me good. 1 4 * Y $3 


: ; 295.70 is your heart rt AL warm, Maria? r 8 — Z | 
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my face: and then, without ſaying any thing, took her 

pipe, and played her ſeryice to the Virgin The firing 

1 Ro touch'd ceaſed to vibrate——in a moment or 

two Maria returned to herſeif--<let her pipe fall---ang 

roſe up. ns as th . 
Aud where are you going, Maria? ſaid I-—She 4 

ſaid, to Moulines---Let us go, ſaid I, together Ma- | 

ria put her arm within mine, and lengthening the 

Kring, to let the dog follow in that order we en- 

tered Moulines, ag ; | 


MARIA. 9-6 
MOULINES. 


HOUGH 1 hate ſalutations and greetings in the 
market-place, yet when we got into the middle 
of this, I ſtopped to take my laſt look and laſt farewet* . 
of Maria. | N | IIS 
Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the firt 
order of fine forms—aMiQtion had touched her looks Y 
with ſomething that was ſcarce earthly---ſtill ſhe was I 
ſeminine---and ſo much wag there about her of all that f 
the heart wiſhes, or the eye looks for in woman, that 
eould the traces be ever worn out of her brain, and thoſe 
of Eliza's out of mine, ſhe ſhould no?! /, cat of my 
bread and drink of my exon cup, but Maria ſhould lie in 
my boſom, and be unto me as a daughter. 
Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden —Imbibe the oil. ane 
wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, as he jour- 
neyeth on his way, now pours into thy wounds me 
Being who has twice bruifed thee can only bind hem | 
up for ever.. P _ 7 
THE BOURBONNOIS, s. 1 
HERE was nothing from which I had paiſted out 
5 for myſelf ſo joyous a riot of the affeQions, as int ' 
this journey in the vintage through this part of France; 3 
but preſſing” through this gate of ſorrow to it, my ful 
erage Ripe rotally uiiitedl me ; in. cyery; Gant of elle "I 
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vity Ifaw Maria in the back-ground of the piece, fitting 
penſive under the poplar; and had got almoſt to Ly- * 


dns before I was able to caſt a ſhade acroſs her. 


Dear ſenfibility ! ſource inexhauſted of all that's 
precious in our joys, or coſtly in our ſorrows; thou 
chaineſt thy martyr down upon his bed of ftraw—and 


e thou who lifteſt him up to HaavanmEternal 


Fountain of our feeling — us here I trace ſthee—and 
this js thy © divini/y which flir. within me,” Not, 
that in fome ſad and fickening moments © my /ou/ 


forinks hack upon herſelf, and flarts at defiruGion''—mere i} 


pomp of words ! but that I feel ſome generous joys and 
generous cares beyond myſelf—all comes from thee, 
great Senſoriam- of the world! which vibrates, if 
a hair of our heads but falls upon the ground in the 


remoteſt deſert of creation Touch'd with thee, 


us draws my curtain when I languiſh—hears 
of fyi „ and blames the weather for the 
diſorder of his nerves. Thou giv'ſt a portion of it 


ſometimes to the rougheſt peaſant who traverſes the 


* 
* £ " . 
mich anguiſh- but thy joys 
1 nd 
£ * 


bieakeſt mountains he finds the lacerated lamb of ano- 


tere flock—This moment I'beheld him leaning with 
his head agaiaft his crook, with piteous inclination 
"looking down upon it —Oh I had I come one momeny 
ſooner ——it bleeds to death—his gentle heart bleeds 


wi it. | | 

Peace to thee, ſwain! 1 ſee thou walkeſt off 
ſhall balance for happy 

zie the marer of it—and 

| | ſport about thee, 
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and the hammer in the chaiſe-box being of no great 
uſe without them. 1 ſubmitted to go on. 


He had not mounted half a mile higher, when comi 
to a fliaty piece of a road, the poor devil loſt a ſeco 


ſhoe, and from off his other forefoot. I then got out 


of the chaiſe in good earneft : and ſeeing a houſe about 
a quarter of a mile to the left hand, with a great deal to 
do I prevailed upon the poſtillion to turn up to it, The 


look of the houſe, and of every thing about it, as we 


drew nearer, ſoon reconciled me to the diſaſter. It was 


2 little farm-houſe, ſurrounded with about twenty acres 
of vineyard, about as much corn—and cloſe to the 


houſe, on one fide was a Sofaverie of an acre and a half 


the poſtillion to manage his point as he could and for 
mine, I walk'd directly into the houſe, | 


full of every thing which could make plenty in a French 
peaſant's houſe—and on the other fide was a little wood, 
which furniſhed wherewithal to dreſs it. It was about 
eight in the evening when J got to the houſe—ſ0 1 left 


The family confiſted of an old grey-headed man and 
his wife, with five or fax ſons, and ſons-in-law, and their 


ſeveral wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 
They were all fitting Sn together to their leneil 


„ ſoup; a large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 


table, and a flaggon of wine at each end of it promiſed 


joy through the ſtages of the repaſt——"rwas a feaſt of 


love. 8 | 
The old man roſe up to meet me, and with a reſpe@Q. 


ful cordiality would have me fit down at the table. My 
> 


heart was ſet down the moment I enter'd the roo 
I ſat down at once like a ſon of the family; and to 


inveſt myſelf in the character as ſpeedily ai I could, I - 5 


| inſtantly borrowed the old man's knife, and taking u 
the loaf, cut myſelf a hearty luncheon ; and as I did it, 


ſaw a teſtimony in every eye, not only of an honeſt wel- 


4 come, but of welcome mix d with thanks that I had not 
ſcemed to doubt it, 


Was it this, or—tell me, Nature, what elfe it was that 


- 
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made this morſel ſo ſweet —and to what magic I 2: 
owe it, tnat the draught I took of their flaggon was ſo . ; 
delicious with it, that they remain upon my palate to 
this hour? | 
If the ſupper. was to my taſte—the grace which fol- 
lowed it was much more ſo. | 


THE GRACE. 


WIe ſupper was over, the old man gave a knock 
upon the table with he haſt of his knife, to bid 
them prepare for the dance ; the moment the ſignal was 
given, the women and girls ran all together into the back 
3 to tie up their han —and the young men to 

door to waſh their faces, and change their ſabots ; 
. and in three minutes every ſoul was = upon a little 
* efplanade before the houſe to begin—The old man and 
his wife came out laſt, and placing me betwixt them, ſat 
down upon a ſopha of turf by the door. 

The old man had ſome fifty years ago been no mean 
performer upon the vielle—and, at the age he was then 
of, touch'd it well enough for the purpoſe. His wiſe 
ſung now-and then a little to the tune—then intermit- 
ted and join'd her old man again, as their children and 
grand children danced vefore them. 

It was not till the middle of the ſecond dance, when 
for ſome pauſes in the movement wherein they all ſeem- 
ed to look up, I fancied 1 could diſtinguiſh an elevation 


of ſpirit different from that which is the cauſe or effect 


of imple jollity—Ip a word, I thought I beheld Fe/- 
gies mixing in the dance—but as I had never ſeen her ſo 
engaged, I ſhould have looked upon it now as one of 
the Nufions of an imagination which is eternally miſ- 
leading me, had not the old man, as ſoon as the dance 
ended, ſaid, that this was their conſtant way; and that 
all his life long he had made it a rule, after ſupper was 
| over, to call out his family to dance and rejoice; be- 

lieving. he ſaid, that a chearfu) and contented mind was 

tlie beſt ſort of thanks to heaven that an illiterate pea- 
ſant could pay. 8 . 

Or a learned prelate either, ſaid J. H 
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THE CASE OF DELICACY. 


WER yon have gained the top of mount Taurica, 
you run preſently down to Lyons---adieu then to 
all rapid movements! *Tis a journey of caution; and 
it fares better with ſentiments, not to be in a hurry 
with them; ſo I contraQed with a Veituris to take his 
time with a couple of mules, and convey mein my own 
chaiſe ſafe to Turin through Savoy. 
Poor, patient, quiet, honeſt people ! ſear not: your po- 
verty, the treaſure of your fimple virtues, will not be 
envied you by the world, nor will your valleys be in- 
vaded by it, Nature ! in the midſt of thy diforders, 
thou art ftill friendly to the ſcantineſs thou haſt created 
With all thy great works about thee, little haſt thou 
left to give either to the ſcythe or to the ſickle but to that 
little thou granteſt ſafety and protection; and ſweet are 
the dwellings which ſand fo ſheltered, | | 
Let the way-worn traveller vent his complaints upon 
the ſudden turns and dangers of your roads—your 
rocks—your 1 difficulties of getting up 
the horrors of getting down — mountains impraQicable 
and cataraQs which roll down great ſtones ſrom their 
ſummits, and block up his road The peaſants had been 
all day at work in removing a fragment of this kind be- 
tween St. Michael and Madane; and by the time my 
Voiturin got to the place, it wanted full two hours of 
completing before a paſſage could any-how be gained; 
there was nothing but to wait with patience—'twas a 
wet and tempeſtuous night; ſo that by the delay, and 
that together, the Voiturin found himſelf obliged to take 
up five miles ſhort of his ſtage at a little decent kind of 
an inn, by the road-fide. EI 
I forthwith took effion of my bed chamber— 
r a good fir ed ſupper—and was thanking 
eaven it was no worſe—when a Voiture arrived with 
aJady in it and her ſervant maid. N | 
As there was no other bed-chamber in the houſe, the 
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hoſteſs, without much nicety, led them into mine; te!- 
ling them, as ſhe uſher'd them in, that there was nobody 
in it but an Engliſh gentleman—that there were two 
good beds in it, and a cloſet within the room which 
held another. The accent in which ſhe ſpoke of this 
third bed did not ſay much for it—however, ſhe ſaid 
ticre. were three beds, and but three people—and ſhe 
durſt ſay the gentleman would do any thing to accom - 
modate matters. I left not the lady a moment to make 
a conjecture about it—ſo inſtantly made a declaration 1 
would do any thing in my power. 

As this did not-amount to an abſolute ſurrender of 
my bed-chamber, I fill felt myſelf ſo much the pro- 
1 as to have a right to do the honours of it—lo I 

eſi'd the lady to fat douẽn - preſſed her into the warmeſt 
ſeat—call'd for more wood—defir'd the hoſteſs to en- 
large the plan of the ſupper, and to favour us with the 
very beſt wine. * ; 
+ The lady had ſcarce warm'd herſelf five minutes at 
the fire, before ſhe began to tuin her head back, and 
give a look at the beds; and the oftenet ſhe caſt her 
eyes that way, the more they returned perplexed, I felt 
for het—an4 for myſelf ; for in a few minutes, what by 
Her looks, and the caſe. itſelf, I found myſelf as much 
embarrafs'd as it was poſſible the lady could be herſcif. 
- Thatithe beds we were to be in were in one and the 
ſame room was enough imply by itſelf to have excited 
all this—bur the pofrion of them, for they ſtood para- 
Jel, and fo very cloſe to each other as only to allow ſpace 
for a ſmall wicker chair betwixt them, rendered the a- 
fair ſti] more oppreſſive to us—they were fixed up more- 
over near the fire, and the projection of tne chimney 
on one fide, and a large beam which croſs'd the room on 
tie other, form'd a kind of - receſs for them that was no 
way favourable to the nicety of our ſenſations—if any 
thing could have added to it, it was that the two beds 
were both of them ſo very ſmall, as to cut us off from 
every idea of the lady and the maid lying togethe®, 
which in either of them, could it have been feaſible, my 
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lying beſide them, though a thing not to be wiſh'd, yet 
there was nothing in it ſo terrible which the imagina- 
tion might not have paſs'd over without torment, ' 
As for the little room within, it offer'd little or no 
conſolation to us; 'twas a damp cold cloſet, with a half 
diſmantled window-ſhutter, and with a window which 
had neither glaſs nor oil paper in it to keep out the tem- 
peſt of the night, I did not endeavour to ſtifle my cough 
when the lady gave a peep into it; ſo it reduced the 
caſe, in courſe, to this alternative that the lady 
ſhould ſacrifice hter health to her feelings. and take up 
with the cloſet herſelf, and abandon the bed next mine 
3 * maid—or that the girl ſhould take the cloſer, 
EC, . 

Te lady was a Piedmonteſe of about thirty, with a 
glow of health in her cheeks. The maid was a Lion- 
nois of twenty, and as briſk and lively a French girl as 
ever moved. There were difficulties every way—and 
the obſtacle of the ſtone in the road, which brought us 
into the diſtreſs, great as it appeared whilſt the peaſants 
were removing it, was but a pebble to what lay in our 
way now —I have only to add, that it did not leſſen the 
weight which hung upon our ſpirits, that we were both 
too delicate to Communicate what we felt to each other 
upon the occaſion. | | 3 5 
We ſat down to ſupper; and had we not had more 
generous Wine to it than à little inn in Savoy could 
have furniſh'd, our tongues had been tied up till ne- 
ceſſity herſelf had ſet them at liberty—but the lady 
having a few bottles of Burgundy in her voiture, ſent 
down her f/le Je chambre for a Couple of them; ſo that 
by the time ſupper. was over, and we were left alone, 
we felt ourſelves inſpired with a firength of mind ſuffi- 
cient 10 talk, at leaſt, without reſerve upon our fitu- 
tion. We turned-it every way, and debated and confi- 
dered it in all kind of lights in the courſe of a two hours 
negociation, at the end of which the articles were ſet- 
Wed finally betwixt us, and ftipulated for in form aud 


manner of a' treaty of peace —and 1 believe with as 
2 RY : | much 
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much religion and good faith on both ſides, as in any 
treaty which has yet had the honour of being handed 
down to poſterity. | | 
They were as follow : | 
Firſt. As the right of the bed-chamber is in Mon- 
fieur—and he thinking the bed next to the fire to be 
the warmeſt, he inſiſts upon the conceſſion on the lady's 
fide of taking up with it, 
Granted, on the part of Madame, with a provifo, 
That as the curtains of that bed are of a flimſey tranſ- 
ent cotton, and appear likewiſe too ſcanty to draw 
cloſe, that the lie Je cbanbre ſhall faften up the open- 
ing, either by corking-pins, or needle and thread, in ſuch 
manner as ſhall be ed a ſufficient barrier on the 
fade of Monſieur. 5 
2ndly, It is required on the part of Madame, that 


Monfieur ſhall lie the whote knight through in his robe 


de chambre. 
4 e 3 as gion r 7 not worth a * 
e chambre; he having nothing in his portmanteau but 
er thirts and a black filk pair of brecchas. | 8 
The mentioning of the filk pair of breeches made an 
entire change of the article for the breeches were ac- 
cepted as an equivalent for the robe de chambre; and fo 
it was ftipulated and agreed upon, that I ſhould lie in 
my filk breeches „ t. 4 passes FENG 
, it was inf upon; an e 
. after Monſie ur — got to bed and the candle 
and fire extinguiſhed, that Monfieur ſhould not ſpeak 
one fingle word the whole night. 1 95 
Granted; provided Monfieur's ſaying his prayers 
might not be deemed an infraion of the tteaty. | 
There was but one point ſorgot in this treaty, and 


” that was the manner in which the lady and myſelf 


ſhould be obliged to utdreſs and get to bed There 
was but one way of doing it, and that I leave to the reader 
to deviſe; proteſting as I d it, that if it is not the moſt 
gelicate in nature, *tis rhe fault of his own imagination 
againſt which this ts not wy fi | complaint. * 
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Now when we were got to bed, whether it was the 
novelty of the ſituation, or what it was, I know not, but 
ſo it was, I could not ſhut my eyes; I tried this fide and 
that, and turn'd and turn'd again, *till a full hour after 
midnight; when nature and patience both wearing out 
---O my God! faid I—— 

Lou have broke the treaty, Monfieur, ſaid the lady, 
wha had no more ſlept than myſelf.,--.1 begg'd a thou- 
ſand pardons--but inſiſted it was no more than an eja- 
culation——fhe maintained 'twas an entire infraction of 
the treaty---I maintained it was provided for in the clauſe 
of the third article, ü 

The lady would by no means give up her point, though 
ſhe weakened her barrier by it; for in the warmth of 
the diſpute, 1 could hear two or three corking-pins fall 
out of the curtain to the ground. 

Upon my word and honour, Madame, ſaid [—— 
ſtretching my arm out of bed by way of aſſevera- 
tion | 

(---1 was going to have added, that I would not have 
treſpaſſed againſt the remoteſt idea of decorum for the 
world) | 

But the f/le de chambre hearing there were words 
between us, and fearing that hoſtilities would enſue in 
courſe, had crept ſilently out of her cloſet, and it Ty 
totally dark, had ſtolen ſo cloſe to our beds, that ſhe ha 
got kerſelf into the narrow paſſage which ſeparated them, 
and had advanced ſo far up as to be in a line betwixt 
her miſtreſs and me 


So that when 1 ſtretch'd out my hand, I caught hold 
of the fille de chan 


